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Pre-text 


This book has a little story behind it. In early seventies two 
- Quakers and a Gandhian had cherished the idea of carrying the 
experience of the Indian Shanti Sena beyond the borders of 
India. We called it the ‘Internationalization of the Shanti Sena 
Idea’ (ISSI) and, in good humour, called ourselves the Three 
Wise men of Varanasi! Among the quakers, Charles C. Walker 
was an activist and A.Paul Hare a sociologist. The third person 
was myself. As we witnessed the beginning of fulfilment of 
our dream in the form of Peace Brigades International in 
‘Canada. in 1981, we thought it wise to wind up ISSI with a 
common act among the three of us. We decided to write a book 
on Gandhi, with Walker giving the Quaker perspective, Hare 
the sociologist’s view and myself a personal testimony. 
Unfortunately, soon after that Charles Walker had a ‘stroke’ 
which disabled him to write his part of the book. This event 
distressed Paul Hare so much that he decided to drop out of 
the project. I however, decided to go ahead with writing my 
own section. What you see here is the result of that resolution 
carried out through many years of ups and downs. I had 
originally thought of calling my section ‘Gandhi As I Knew 
Him - a Personal Testimony’. But I soon discovered that there 
were at least two books with very similar titles. 

Sudarshan V. Desai, my childhood friend, to whom I am 
deeply grateful for going through the manuscript, brushing up 
the language and making several valuable suggestions, was the 
person who give me a list of titles out of which I chose 
present one. . 

The book is neither my story nor Gandhi’s. It is an attempt 
to disclose how I discovered Gandhi, not only during my years 
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of living with him, but also through his writings and 
particularly through my work after Gandhi's death. 

Gandhi was a friend of mine when | was child in his 
Ashram. He turned into a philosopher and guide as | grew up. 
As the lotus blooms with the rays of the sun, | blossomed 
under Gandhi’s care and love. His force has been much more 
subtle and salubrious after his passing away. 

It dawned upon me that Gandhi’s constant search was for 
truth, which eventually became synonimous with God to him. 
In his search for truth he came to the conclusion that non- 
violence was the only way on which one could tread keeping 
truth as one’s goal, but at the same time keeping one’s mind 
open to grasp the other person’s truth. All Gandhi's other 
qualities, such as his respect for human dignity and social 
justice, his simplicity, self-restraint and prudence developed 
because of his ultimate faith in truth and his insistence on non- 
violence in individual and social life. Gandhi’s great discovery 
of Satyagraha was born out of his synthesis of these twin 
values of truth and non-violence. His code of conduct for the 
Satyagrahis. were the Ekadasha Vratas and the Constructive 
Work gave an inkling of his vision based on these values. | 
consider Satyagraha, Ekadasha Vratas and Constructive Work 
as Gandhi's three great gifts to the world. I have dealt with 
each of these in the course of this book. 

Gandhi’s philosophy was that of a ‘practical idealist’. While 
he never lost sight of his ideals, his tools, strategies and 
programmes were always based on practical ground. His 
thoughts were ever open to world influences, but rooted in 
Indian -culture. 

I also realised that he borrowed from what he considered to 
be best from the past and applied it to the present situation. 
His holistic approach to life made his ideas relevant for the 
future too. Fiftyone years after his death Gandhi’s non-violence - 
seems to be the only alternative to non-existence, his 
considedration of unity of life inspires ecologists today, his 
ideas of simplicity and non-prossession are the ultimate 
answers to the culture of waste we are living in today. 
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Growing up with Gandhi, has been a matter of great joy to 
me. More than two third of the population of India today was 
born after Gandhi’s death. Time and time again, I encounter 
people who ask: ‘Did you see Gandhi? ‘What was he like?’ I 
particularly remember an Arab girl of thirteen living in Israel 
who was intensely keen to know about Gandhi. Joy shared is 
joy multiplied. My motivation to write this book comes from 
the fact that I want to share the joy that I had for the first score 
of years in my life with the younger generation throughout the 
world. But I would also like my joy-sharers to study Gandhian 
thought, his method of work and some of the solutions that he 
had offered to problems which we face even today. 

The first six chapters of this book deal with Gandhi the man: 
and his environment. The next four deal with the core of his 
philosophy as I see it. Chapters eleven and twelve deal with 
Gandhi’s non-violence. The next three chapters deal with 
Gandhi’s religious ideas and two of India’s most puzzling 
problems which he had to deal with during his time and which 
still confront us. Chapters sixteen and seventeen of Swaraj and 
Swadeshi give us some idea about Gandhi’s vision of free 
India. I have tried to consider Gandhi from the Western pacifist 
point of view in the next two chapters. In my last chapter I try 
to give some examples of Gandhi, the Spiritual Politician, by 
going cursorily through the history of Satyagraha, particularly 
in India. 

I am grateful to Navjivan Trust, Ahmedabad for printing and 
publishing this book with care for which they are well known. 
My thanks are also due to the Sabarmati Ashram Preservation 
Trust for supplying photographs from their Museum to 
illustrate this book. 


Vedchhi, | ‘Narayan Desai . 
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CHAPER ONE 


THE MAN 


Let me begin with a pleasant confession. If you ask me 
when I saw Gandhi first, I must confess I do not remember 
exactly when I did. It is like asking someone when she first 
learnt how to walk or when he first learnt how to talk. Ever 
since I opened my eyes to the world Gandhi was part of my 
little world. My mother must have brought me from her. 
mother’s place to Gandhi's Ashram at Sabarmati, near 
Ahmedabad when I was about a month old. When Gandhi was 
assassinated I was twenty-four. It was indeed a rare privilege to 
have spent the first two formative decades of my life in his two 
Ashrams at Sabarmati and Sevagram. 

To the millions of Indians Gandhi was known as a 
‘Mahatma’, a great soul. The inmates of his Ashram, including - 
my parents, called him ‘Bapu’ —father. It was not too long 
before I realised that Gandhi was a political leader, for every 
now and then we saw political leaders of the country coming 
and paying their respects to him. But to us children of the 
Ashram Gandhi was neither a Mahatma nor a political leader 
nor even ‘Bapu’, although I too started calling him by that 
name when I grew up. To us children of the Ashram Gandhi 
was first and foremost a friend. He was a friend with whom 
you could walk every morning and evening. When approaching 
the gate of the Ahmedabad Central Prison, which was the final 
destination of our daily walks, Gandhi would suddenly increase 
his speed and we two kids walking on either side were his 
‘walking sticks’, had to sprint to keep pace with him. He was a 
friend with whom the children of the Ashram went to swim in 
the Sabarmati river. He was a friend who could ask us what 
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part we had reserved for him when we planned to enact a play 
on festive occasions. He was a friend with whom we could 
quarre! without qualms. A friend on whom we could depend 
upon when we were in some difficulties, a friend who was 
something special to us. 

But that last was not a feeling that was shared by the 
children alone. Almost everyone in the Ashram, young and old, 
man and woman, shared that feeling. Bapu, of course, loved 
everyone in the Ashram. But the love that he gave to each 
particular person was something special. And this feeling of 
being especially his or her was not restricted to the inmates of 
the Ashram only. It spread to hundreds of others in every 
comer of the country and to some beyond its borders as well. 
What was it that each one of us thought that he or she was 
given special attention by Gandhi? When he addressed us both 
in person, and in his innumerable letters, he would name us in 
a special way, often addressing us differently on different 
occasions. When he talked to us he would pour his whole 
personality into our hearts through his eyes and his soft, almost 
whisper-like melodious voice. Gandhi was definitely not a 
good orator. But beyond every doubt he was the best among 
listeners. Sometimes he would listen so well that he gave us 
feeling of understanding even our unspoken words. When 
conversing Gandhi would share himself with the other person. 

In Sevagram someone had put a little sign-board on the 
wall behind Gandhi’s seat. The sign-board had three sentences 
of two words each inscribed on it. It was meant to save 
Gandhi’s time. It read in bold letters: BE QUICK, BE BRIEF, 
BE GONE! 

Wondering how visitors would react to such an unfriendly 
welcome like this, I, as a teenager, would follow the visitor as 
he or she would come out of Gandhi’s hut. When I asked them 
how they nad liked that brief visit, I was surprised to find that 
a majority of them went back fully satisfied. “Yes, it is true 
there was very little time,” they would say, “but that time was 
given fully to us.” When Gandhi listened he gave each 
individual the dignity a human being deserves simply as a 
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human being. To a great extent this was the principle behind 
his non-violence. He treated each one with respect. Without 
considering the visitors’ labels of wealth, knowledge, age or 
sex, he treated them with the dignity due to every one as an 
individual human being. Talking to Gandhi one experienced the 
quality: of life coming straight from the spring of being or 
truth, unpolluted by any sense of man-made divisions. The 
straight [ine of truth in Gandhi’s thought, word and deed 
reflected in his approach to every individual whom he 
encountered. | 

The other thing that strikes me most when I think of Gandhi 
the man is his ever-growing personality. This experimenter of 
truth had grown from truth to truth and had never tried to be 
consistent in his statements. He is on record advising people to 
believe only the later statement if they found two of his 
statement to differ from each other. Thus: 

“T would like to say to the diligent reader of my writings 
and to others who are interested in them that I am not at all 
concerned with appearing to be consistent in my search after 
Truth. I have discarded many ideas and learnt many new 
things. Old as I am in age, I have no feeling that I have ceased 
to grow inwardly or that my growth will stop at the dissolution 
of flesh. What I am concerned with is my readiness to obey the 
call of Truth, my God, from moment to moment, and, 
therefore, when amybody finds any inconsistency between any 
two writings of mine, if he has still faith in my sanity, he 
would do well to choose the later of the two on the same 
subject. (Harijan, 29-4-’33, p.2 hereafter referred to as H.)” 

I was witness to his ever-growing outlook in more cases 
than one. There was a time when he had lent his support to the 
programme of cutting down palm trees, because country liquor 
could be prepared out of its juice, if fermented. But as soon as 
he learnt that the same juice when fresh could produce good 
quality jaggery (sugar), he gave his fullest support to this 
village industry of producing sugar locally. When I was a child 
Gandhi used to bless marriages of pairs from the same caste. 
But when the time of my marriage arrived, his position had 
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changed drastically. Having realised the evil lying between 
untouchability and the caste system, he pledged not to bless a 
marriage if one of the two parties was not a Harijan and the 
other a so called ‘Higher Caste’ person. In my case he was 
willing to give me ‘a second class’, because I had chosen to 
marry a girl from a different caste and also from a different 
language group. But he refused to attend my wedding because 
both my wife and I were ‘Higher Caste’ Hindus. My second 
class marks, however, qualified me to get a letter of blessings 
and I had to be content with that instead of expecting him to 
be present at my wedding. 

Gandhi’s only consistency was regarding truth and non- 
violence. But in the application of even these principles, he had 
grown from ‘truth to truth.” When he was fasting during his 
last incarceration in the Aga Khan Palace near Poona, Pyarelal, 
Gandhi’s second devoted secretary, had informed him of my 
continuous debates with him regarding the practice of non- 
violence in the ‘Quit India’ movement. From his bed on the 
seventh or eighth day of his fast Gandhi beckoned me by his 
side and in his enfeebled voice he began, “I was happy to learn 
from Pyarelal that you started giving serious thought to the 
question of non-violence.” Even in his weak state of health 
Gandhi would not miss a chance of complimenting a young 
man of eighteen. “When considering non-violence,” he 
continued, “always keep the fact in mind that my definition of 
non-violence grows as time passes. In 1922, when violence 
occurred in Chouri Chowra, I suspended the intended civil 
disobedience movement in Bardoli, because | felt the country 
was not ready for a non-violent civil disobedience movement. 
But now I am of the opinion that our little candle of non- 
violence should glow even in the midst of a cyclone of 
violence around us.” In every sphere of life Gandhi's ideas 
grew continuously. In fact that was the secret of Gandhi's rise 
from the ordinary erring boy Mohan to ‘Mahatmahood’. 

Being with Gandhi often reminded the maxim in Sanskrit 
about men of extraordinary qualities which describes them as 
gentler than flowers and harder than a thunderbolt. Sometimes 
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Strangers used to be puzzled to see these seemingly 
contradictory qualities in Gandhi’s personality. Gandhi could be 
both hard and gentle, very tender and very tough. He was soft 
and flexible with strangers, particularly with adversaries, while 
he was comparatively hard and inflexible with those near and 
dear to him. That is the reason why my father, who spent half 
his life as Gandhi’s devout principal secretary often used to 
remark, ‘Living with Bapu is like living on the crater of a 
living volcano, which can erupt any moment without notice.” 
Kasturba, Gandhi’s wife and his four sons often had ‘a very 
similar experience. But perhaps, Gandhi was the hardest 
towards, who else but himself? To him revolution began at 
home, and whenever he found some flaw in his own behaviour 
he would announce it from the housetop as a ‘Himalayan 
blunder’. On the other hand he was extremely generous in his 
behaviour with strangers, particularly with those who 
represented the interests of Gandhi’s adversaries. At the time of 
the Gandhi-Irwin talks in 1931 and the Gandhi-Jinnah talks in 
1944 this was very evident to all discerning observers. But this 
seeming contradiction in his character was only an extension of 
his non-violence. I am sure most of those who had to face the 
harsh side of Gandhi’s attitude would agree with me if I 
remark that after each such trial they came closer to Gandhi. 
One of Gandhi’s ways of keeping constantly in touch with a 
huge variety of people was letter writing. Gandhi was a past 
master at letter writing. If you have a cursory look at any of 
the volumes of the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, you 
will find that quite a sizeable portion of these 50,000 odd 
pages of writings is covered with letters written by Gandhi 
most of them hand-written — often on post cards - in a style 
. which excelled in brevity as also in clarity. One of the first 
letters I received from him came at a time when I could neither 
read nor write. Every week from the prison Gandhi would 
write collectively to the children of the Ashram. Those of us 
who could not read or write, dictated our letters mostly in the 
form of questions, to our music teacher, Pandit N.M.Khare. 
When some important questions were asked Gandhi wrote 
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specially to the questioner. One such letter was received by me 
when I dictated my question to Pandit Khare thus: In the Gita 
which is recited in the Ashram, Arjun the disciple, asks small 
questions and Lord Krishna answers these questions at length. 
Why then do you send us brief answers when we send you our 
questions? Surely next week’s mail brought Gandhi's reply 
specially addressed to me: “Don’t you see that Krishna had 
only one Arjuna, while I have so many?!” 

I also remember an even shorter letter from him. That must 
be one of the shortest by him. When at the age of twelve | was 
sent to a ‘regular’ school in Wardha by my father and | 
decided not to attend such a school and gave a vivid 
description of everything that had repelled me in the school in 
my letter to Gandhi, quick came his reply next morning in one 
word: BRAVO! Needless to say that he had followed up the 
letter by taking upon himself the responsibility of educating 
me, a responsibility only to be shared by my father. Gandhi 
decided to educate me by assigning work for me as my father’s 
assistant. 

One more quality of Gandhi I learnt while working with 
him in his secretariat was his comprehensive outlook. No work 
was less important than any other for Gandhi. In fact he 
considered service of humanity as worship of God and every 
little activity, therefore attained the significance of being part 
of the worship. He also did not consider life in compartments. 
Therefore, individual knowledge, attitude and skills were 
directly linked with the service of the society. I am reminded of 
a significant incident in 1939. After the declaration of Second 
World War, the Viceroy unilaterally declared India to be on the 
side of the Allies. The Congress which was in office in several 
provinces at the time was not consulted. This created a furore 
among the Congressmen. The Viceroy invited Gandhi for 
discussions on this crucial issue. The Viceroy was residing at 
Simla which was the summer capital of India during the British 
rule. After a few days of deliberations the Viceroy realised that 
he wil need instructions from London before he could 
continue the talks further. That created an interval of about a 
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week before the talks could be resumed. I was happily 
dreaming of roaming about on the Himalaya mountain peaks 
around Simla during this one week’s ‘holiday’. But Gandhi had 
other plans. He asked us to pack our things and get ready tor 
the journey back to Sevagram. A train journey to Sevagram 
would mean two days either way. He could hardly get three 
day’s stay at Sevagram. What was there so important as to call 
for such a long journey in the scorching heat of central India, 
when Gandhi had to return to Simala any way after a week, we 
wondered. But Gandhi was firm in his decision. "Why do you 
forget we have Parchure Shastri there?’ Parchure Shastri was a 
scholar of Sanskrit suffering from leprosy. He had been 
abandoned by his family and had sought refuge in the Ashram 
at Sevagram, with a view to die there. Gandhi had willingly 
given him asylum. ‘Your first wish is granted. You may stay in 
the Ashram. But your second wish is not granted. You may not 
die here. We shall try to cure you here.’ That was a time when 
leprosy was considered to be an incurable as well as 
contagious disease. A little bamboo hut was constructed for 
Parchure Shastri and Gandhi started giving him massage from 
the next morning. It was to give massage to Parchure Shastri, a 
leper whose company was dreaded even by his own family, 
that Gandhi had decided to return to Sevagram. Tuo him serving 
Parchure Shastri was as important as negotiating India’s stand 
in the Second World War with the representative of the mighty 
British Empire. | 

Gandhi looked at life as a whole. He, for example, apa not 
think of economics as an independent subject from morality. 
Economics shorn of morality meant economic immorality to 
Gandhi and science without humanity was inhuman science to 
him. On March 2, 1934 he said in the Harijan: “My life is an 
undivided whole, and all my activities run into one another, 
and they all have their rise in my insatiable love of mankind.” 

Gandhi borrowed liberally from the past, but was never a 
slave of the past. The language that Gandhi thrived on was the 
cultural. heritage of mankind. The Christians found his 
language almost Biblical as the Hindu masses of India found 
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the wisdom of the Vedas, Upanishads, Gita and the medieval 
saints in it. But conscience was the supreme court in his 
judgement of values. He would be willing to throw to the 
winds the Vedas if some scholar was able to prove that the 
Vedas tuught untouchability, for example. 

What made Gandhi so unique? What made him so popular? 
He did not possess many extraordinary qualities of a charming 
leader. Excepting for his affectionate eyes and his smiling face, 
he did not possess any other feature. which could be termed as 
impressive. Sarojini Naidu, the famous poetess affectionately 
called him ‘Mickey Mouse.’ He did not have extraordinary 
scholarly attainments. There were many Indian leaders who 
could deliver more eloquent speeches than him. There were 
famous men who were more known for their spirituality. There 
were those who were renowned for their ascetic austerity and 
Puritanism. What, then. were Gandhi's qualities that made him 
so unique among men? 

Two of Gandhi’s qualities made him remarkably unique, 
according to me. The first quality was his crystal clear 
transparency. There was no discord or deviation between his 
thought, word and deed. The Indian people understood this 
quality instinctively and also by experience. Here was a man 
who could confess his ‘Himalayan Blunders’ in the public. 
Here was a person who could do penance even for their own 
sins. There was no divergence between his personal conduct 
and his public behaviour. The book of his life was ever open 
before others. 

The other quality that made him unique was his keen desire 
to restore the dignity of all human beings. His method of 
struggle for independence was, of course, unique. But it had its 
ups and downs. Not all of Gandhi's Satyagrahas succeeded. 
But each of the Satyagrahas, including those that did not 
succeed, tried to raise and test the moral standard of the people 
involved in it, Gandhi would by the virtue of sharing the sins 
of his fellow men take the blame upon himself and give the 
credit to the people. 
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Gandhi was saintly but unlike other saints he did not keep 
himself aloof from the people. Gandhi was political, but unlike 
other politicians he did not consider himself to be free from 
moral responsibility. 7 

This comprehensive outlook of Gandhi was able to generate 
some very interesting kinds of syntheses in his character. You 
could notice rationalism and intuition mixing naturally in his 
character. You could see a happy combination of open- 
mindedness and firmness in him. You could also see a 
mingling of ancient tradition with modern scientific attitude. 

Another quality of Gandhi born out of his holistic approach 
to life was to be found in his attitude towards constructive 
work and non-violent direct action. While many of his 
followers and colleagues were confused about striking a 
balance between the two. Gandhi did not find it difficult at all 
to do so. Struggle and constructive work in his life followed 
each other like day following night, and each had the seeds of 
the other imbedded in it. 

His attitude towards struggle and constructive work brought 
about yet another synthesis in his life, a synthesis which 
perhaps gave him the greatest characteristic of his personality. 
Gandhi’s great insistence: upon purity of means created a 
synthesis between the revolutionary, the revolution and the 
objective of the revolution. One could hardly separate the three 
from each other. In Gandhi’s life the three confluenced like the 
three streams of Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati at Prayag. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MY EDUCATOR 


Gandhi never gave me a formal lesson on any subject. Yet 
he was very much my educator. As mentioned earlier, at the 
age of twelve when after attending a ‘regular’ school for a 
single day, I rejected the idea of going to such a school, 
Gandhi was the first to congratulate me. An all time 
experimenter Gandhi had tried experiments with education with 
his own children in South Africa. Soon some other children 
joined in Gandhi's larger family and in his Ashram in South 
Africa. Giving education to the children became one of the 
important activities of the Ashram before long. From the very 
beginning education to Gandhi never meant only the instruction 
of the three ‘R’s. To him education meant drawing out the best 
latent potentialities of every child and the way to do so was to 
impart education through life. He encouraged the children to 
take part in all common activities of the Ashram, made them 
responsible by allotting various tasks to them, made them 
trustworthy by putting trust in them. Gandhi worked with them 
in the open fields, swam with them whenever and wherever 
there were opportunities to do so. Most of the time in 
Sabarmati and Sevagram Ashram he slept under the open sky, 
along with other inmates of the Ashram including the children. 
This provided ample opportunity for the children to study 
nature. Manual work, community work and nature thus became 
the sources of Gandhi’s media of education. 

The day after I decided not to go to a regular school and 
Gandhi took upon himself the responsibility of educating me. 
the principal of the school which I had rejected wrote a letter 
to Gandhi warning him that if he paid heed to this childish 
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decision of mine, he might be committing a grave mistake and 
may spoil my future career. On receiving this letter Gandhi 
asked the principal as well as me to come to Sevagram and 
discuss the matter in his presence. The principal of the school 
was no less a person than Shri E. W. Arianayakam who had 
worked with the poet Tagore for years in Shantiniketan and 
who was very highly qualified in education. When Gandhi 
invited both of us to discuss the issue in his presence during 
his walks, I in no time turned round and said to Gandhi. 
“Bapu, it is impossible for me to argue with this learned 
person. But I stand firm in my decision not to attend his 
school.” Coming closer to my ears Gandhi whispered, “Why do 
you worry, I am your advocate!” For two or three days this 
dialogue continued during Gandhi’s walks. Gandhi and 
Arianayakam did most of the talking, while I listened 
attentively. The result of the whole debate was simple enough: 
Instead of my going to the regular school again, Gandhi 
persuaded Arianayakam to leave the school and devote his time 
to evolving and starting a new type of education that Gandhi 
was envisaging to be introduced for the country. Arianayakam 
and his wife Ashadevi thus became the pioneers of ‘Nayee 
Taleem’ or New Education and spent the rest of their lives on 
that mission. | 

My education, however, was not to be even in the basic 
education school that the Arianayakams started at Sevagram. I 
was going to be educated by working in Gandhi’s secretariat. 
My father who had enough work as Gandhi’s secretary, now 
had the added responsibility of educating me. He accepted the 
new responsibility with the same zeal that he had shown for all 
Gandhi’s tasks. This task may have been made a little easier 
because of his affection for his only child, but still it was an 
added obligation on him. Soon I learnt typewriting and started 
helping father by typing his letters and articles. There were a 
number of other tasks that I could take up in the secretariat. 
These little tasks were very useful tools for developing my 
personality. They taught me accuracy, punctuality and 
perseverance and gave me a sense of responsibility. In fact, 
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living with Gandhi itself was education, 

Within a week of Gandhi's decision to shoulder the 
responsibility of educating me, there came an Occasion when 
he had to travel to Madras from Wardha. My father was 
reluctant to spend public money on my travel. They were to 
return to Wardha the next week. Father was planning to give 
me some home tasks for the week and leave me behind. But 
Gandhi put his foot down. “We will have occasions like this,” 
he said, “but if Babla is to be trained by us, he too will have to 
accompany us.” That sealed my fate. I had the singular 
opportunity to be with Gandhi and my father who was an 
accomplished teacher, for the next seven years. Travelling all 
round the vast country, meeting people of every kind, listening 
to intricate discussions on issues of national importance and 
typing articles and letters on burning questions of the day was 
a vast field of educational experience. Over and above this, 
when we were stationary at the Ashram, I could always fix up 
my ‘classes’ with some inmates of the Ashram as well as with 
those guests who decided to stay there for some time. | could 
thus get the benefit of having lessons from some of the best 
minds of the country. 

Walking with Gandhi as one of his ‘walking-sticks’, gave 
me the chance to listen to Gandhi's conversations with a 
variety of people. I enjoyed listening to his quick responses to 
complicated questions, his swift but polite disposal of those 
who would be unnecessarily nagging him, his sharp but 
unhurting humour, and his sincere concern for the problems of 
the interviewer. But there were also occasions when we 
children could find time from him to answer our own 
questions. Initially, he agreed to give us time once a week and 
suggested Mondays us our days. But we saw through the joke 
and would not agree to have the day of silence to be our day! 
Thereafter, for many Tuesdays, we were ready with our 
questions before setting off for the walks. This continued till 
some national responsibility took him away from Sevagram and 
| was left behind to be trained to be an expert in Khadi, hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving. 
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Talking about Khadi, I am reminded of two incidents. When 
Gandhi was experimenting on various models of the spinning 
wheel, he asked the students of the Khadi school to bring him 
fresh cotton slivers for his spinning. We considered that to be 
an occasion to show him our talents in sliver-making. These 
occasions also provided us a chance to show our reverence for 
Gandhi. I remember many an occasion when I used to compose 
little poems in his praise and insert them in the bundle of 
slivers as we offered them to him. We did not even bother to 
inquire whether he noticed them or not. The offering itself was 
a great pleasure. ; 

The other incident was one when I refused to obey his order. 
When my reputation as a good Khadi expert reached his ears, 
he called for me and made an unexpected proposal. Gandhi had 
received a request from Afghanistan to send some one to teach 
Khadi work there. Gandhi wanted me to go there as a trainer. I 
requested him to give me one day to think it over. Next day I 
refused to accept the offer. Gandhi wanted me to explain the 
reasons for rejecting such an offer. I was in my late teens at 
that time. Going abroad was supposed to be a rare opportunity 
for all Indian youngsters. To go as Gandhi’s representative was 
indeed a special honour. But that was the very reason why | 
decline to accept the offer. “This is too tempting an offer, 
Bapu, I would like to restrain myself from such a temptation.” 
Gandhi to my surprise, did not argue at all. He only remarked: 
“That was a moral reason, I would have argued hard with you, 
if you had any other argument.” I do not know who was 
assigned the job after my refusal. 

Gandhi was a hard task-master. When a new task was 
assigned to someone he was more careful to check and test it. 
One day Abha Gandhi had to go to Wardha to meet some 
friends. It was her duty to clean Gandhi’s dentures after his 
meals. As she was not to be present after lunch, she asked me 
to do that job for her. | readily accepted. and knowing Gandhi 
as I did, took extra care to clean the denture. It was put in a 
bowl of water for Gandhi to use at the next meal. Although 
Gandhi was busy talking to Maulana Azad, he looked at his 
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watch exactly at the time of the next meal. He was also aware 
that Abha would not be present on that day. Before placing the 
denture in his mouth, Gandhi carefully looked at it from all 
sides, and sure enough, he was able to find, some dirt on it. He 
immediately summoned me and | was given a short sermon on 
being more careful when doing a new job assigned by others! 
Sixty years after the event, | still remember that mild reprisal! 

On another occasion | was admonished by him in a different 
context. Gandhi had asked me to draft, a letter. | thought my 
draft was rather good. Gandhi went through the letter and gave 
me a lesson in drafting letters, which also happened to be a 
lesson on truth. “It is good to be respectful in \our language”, 
he said. “but why should one flatter in order to be respectful?” 
That gave me an occasion to contemplate over the fine line 
between praise and flattery. 

Gandhi’s method of educating me wus not only at the 
individual level. To be with Gandhi was to be involved, 
educated and inducted - first hand, from day to day - in the 
various movements of non-violent direct action that Gandhi led 
in the countr,. It was this atmosphere of courage, sacrifice, and 
commitment to the cause that did the teaching. It worked like 
fresh air at a sea resort. When you saw hordes of ‘secret’ 
service people prowling around your home and your parents 
continuing to work without being disturbed by their presence, 
when police vans carrying away your father to the court or to 
the prison became a daily affair, when you heard stories of 
Ashram women being hit ruthlessly by staff wielding 
policemen and someone smilingly taking the blows on her 
head, you did not need to have any lectures on patriotism. An 
ounce of action was more than a ton of propaganda. 

There was also the constructive work in the family, in the 
institutions around you and in the Ashrams that gave one the 
necessary attitudes in non-violent training. When spinning 
becomes a regular and sacred part of your daily routine, when 
weaving, Carpentry, taking care of cows, or tanning of leather 
were practices that you observed habitually, the constructive 
programme educates you silently and informally. 
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And when Gandhi’s fasts for Hindu-Muslim unity or against 
untouchability were greeted with enthusiasm, though not 
without concern, by the Ashram elders, you learnt the meaning 
of transforming suffering into a positive value without anyone 
having to define it for you. | 

In this programme of massive education I was not the only 
individual being taught. It was part of the national ethos, the 
community-learning, an atmosphere much more thrilling than 
passing examinations, or winning awards in a competitive 
society. 

On one occasion I had to seek Gandhi’s advice about my 
personal career. As long as my father was alive he worked with 
Gandhi as his principal secretary. Gandhi also made him 
specially responsible for my education. But father passed away 
as a prisoner in the Aga Khan Palace near Poona in 1942. 
When Gandhi was released from prison two years later, he sent 
word for me to join his entourage. I started’ working with him 
assisting Pyarelal, Gandhi's other secretary whose work load 
had increased tremendously after the death of my father. After 
three years while Pyarelal was keen to retain me as his 
assistant and promised to help me with my studies, I was 
feeling that my growth was being stunted in the absence of my 
father. I also felt I could do Gandhi’s work better by working 
as a teacher in a Gandhian school. At the same time I realised 
the urgency and importance of helping Pyarelal at that time 
too. When I asked for Gandhi’s advice, he did not take even a 
minute to decide the issue. “I understand very well Pyarelal’s 
need,” he said, “but he can’t expect help from you at the cost 
of your growth. Your future is decided. You should give 
priority to your own growth and should. therefore, plan to 
work in a Nayee Taleem School.” Pausing for a little while he 
uttered something which was very significant. Pointing at the 
school building Gandhi said, “But by Nayee Taleem School, I 
do not mean the one you see over there. | do not want you to 
be only a cog in the machine. Even Nayee Taleem School can 
be traditional. If you want to be a Naayee Taleem Teacher, you 
have to discover your own Nayee Taleem.” 
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That was the advice that changed the course of my life. I 
spent the next year siudying the techniques of Nayee Taleem at 
Sevagram. I also taught at the primary schoo! as an apprentice. 
Thereafter | went to Gujarat, selected Vedechi as the village for 
starting a new school jointly with a life-long friend Mohan 
Parikh. For six years after that I went discovering my own 
Nayee Taleem. From personal assistant to Gandhi's secretary, | 
had turned into a teacher in a Gandhian school. 

Gandhi is known to have changed the course of life of many 
men and women by guiding them. But what is sometimes 
missed even by astute students of his philosophy is the fine 
distinction he made between the school that was started with 
his inspiration and the school which he wanted me to discover 
for myself. Gandhi the experimenter was well aware of the 
essentials and incidentals of his philosophy. All _ his 
experiments were based on the fundamentals of truth and non- 
violence. However, with every experiment he grew and with 
this growth his tools, methodology and the institutions that he 
built could be modified or improvised. That was the reason 
why he had advised his diligent readers to accept only his later 
Statement if they found some inconsistency between two or 
more of his statements. 

To complete the story my education, let me narrate one 
incident which took place a few years earlier. Released from 
his last imprisonment. Gandhi was down with malaria and 
asked Pyarelal to send for me. After joining Gandhi's 
secretariat again, I took up the task of helping Pyarelal. From 
Poona we all went to Panchgani, where Gandhi was 
convalescing. At Panchgani he asked me to read out marked 
pieces from newspupers regularly to-keep him abreast of 
happenings in the country. That particular hour had turned into 
my regular hour with Gandhi. While Gandhi plied his spinning 
wheel, I would read out different pieces marked by Pyarelal. 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan came to visit Gandhi in 
Panchgani. During his talks with Gandhi he must have also 
expressed his concern about my education. I happened to be 
the son of his friend and he was the Vice Chancellor of the 
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Banaras Hindu University at that time. He thought I was 
wasting my time in Gandhi’s secretariat and could do my work 
much better after completing my education in his university. 
He had already discussed this matter with me and after 
declining to go to Banaras, I had referred him to Gandhi. Next 
afternoon when | sat in front of Gandhi’s spinning wheel with 
the newspapers, he said to me: “No reading today. We shall 
spend this hour to discuss your future career. Radhakrishnan 
has talked to me about you. Now that you have declined to go 
to the university, you must be clear in your mind about what 
you want to do in the future.” I said I did not need a whole 
hour for that, five minutes would do for me. He accepted that 
and I started reading out the cuttings to him. He stopped me 
exactly five minutes before the end of the hour and asked me 
to tell him what I was planning to be in the future. “When you 
decide to decline Sir Radhakrishnan’s offer, you must be clear 
in your mind what you want to be.” 

It took me only a sentence or two to tell him what I would 
have liked to be. “I notice that your disciples are either 
politicians or constructive workers,” I said; “I would like to be 
a bridge between the two.” Even from the little time that 
Gandhi had for his comments, he did not miss to compliment 
me. “I am glad you did not use the hour that I had allotted for 
you. And you articulated what you had to say very briefly, but 
clearly. This is a good goal you have set for yourself. I will tell 
you what you should do for that. First of all master the art of 
spinning and weaving. And then learn all the languages of 
India. These two things will build a bridge between politicians 
and constructive workers.” 

Gandhi had drawn out a life long curriculum for me in two 
sentences! 

I consider the experience gained as a teacher in Gandhian 
schools at Sevagram and Vedchhi to be a continuation of 
Gandhi’s education to me. I do not propese to narrate here my 
experience in my exploration of Nayee Taleem, for that would 
be going beyond the limits of this book. It may, however, be 
pertinent to state very briefly some of the things learnt in this 
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discovery of my own Nayee Taleem. 

The Zakir Hussain Committee while explaining Gandhi's 
idea of Nayee Taleem mentioned some productive handicraft, 
nature and community work as the three media through which 
education should be imparted in the Nayee Taleem School. | 
found them to be sound principles that can encompass 
practically the whole of the universe for the pupils. But these 
three appear to be the exterior media of education to me. There 
are other media which touch the heart of Nayee Taleem, or 
Gandhian education. They are love, freedom and self- 
expression. While the former three provide the exterior media 
which could be useful for education, they would probably be 
meaningless without the latter three mentioned above. If the 
aim of education is to develop the latent qualities in the pupils 
and the final aim is to prepare responsible citizens for a non- 
violent, that is non-exploitative and non-divisive society, we 
will need something much more subtle and penetrating to 
develop the inner qualities of the pupils. My experience taught 
me that deep love for the children, and atmosphere of natura! 
freedom and provision of opportunities for creative self- 
expression could be the guiding principles for such an 
ambitious education. 

I also found that the term ‘correlation’ is used in basic 
schools and basic training colleges in a very superficial sense. 
So much so that some times artificial and far-fetched efforts to 
correlate some subjects with crafts made a mockery of the 
word correlation. It appears to me that correlation not only 
means a process of involving information and knowledge 
naturally while you are engaged in handling a craft, but 
something much more than that. Gandhi’s education also means 
a living relationship between the teacher and the taught, as 
well as an organic partnership between the school and the 
society. This wider definition of correlation alone will cover 
both the individual and social goals of education. 

I came to the conclusion that Gandhi's idea of making 
education self-supporting from the product of the crafts done 
by the school children was not practical because of the current 
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economic system which pays very meagre wages to essential 
industries like spinning or even to farm labour. If you try to 
count the cost of production according to the current wages 
system, it was simply impossible to earn enough money from 
the children’s labour to pay for the expenses of the school 
system. My own definition of self-sufficiency in the education 
system, was as follows: 

a. Teach children to manage their daily activities like 
dressing, cleaning, serving their own dishes in the pre-basic 
stage. 

b. Teach children how. to produce their own clothes or 
kitchen gardening in the basic stage. 

c. Teach them to produce food-grains during the post-basic 
stage. 

d. Let the students produce enough to cover a significant 
part of the educational costs at the college level. 

It is interesting to note that the very advice that Gandhi gave 
me when I decided to work for Nayee Taleem, leaving his 
secretariat had been followed by himself in my case. He 
advised me not merely to join the bandwagon of Nayee 
Talaeem, but to discover my own Nayee Taleem. Similarly 
when he approved of my renouncing the regular school and 
made my training a subject of his experimentation in the 
educational field, the following were the principal points in his 
experiment in connection with my education. 

1. He did not chalk out a curriculum for me, but let me 
develop my own curriculum in consultation with my father and 
others. 

2. My reading-list was also prepared similarly. 

3 I had the freedom to discontinue a course whenever I felt 
I had enough. 

4. I selected my own teachers and guides. 

5. Never was I given any formal lessons on morality or 
religion. 

True, I could do all this even at a tender age because I had 
the day to day advice and guidance of my father. In that sense 
mine was indeed i special case. But in Gandhi’s ideas about 
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education not the craft, but the child was at the centre. That is 
why | was offered such a special treatment by him. 

All my education was impurted through concrete life 
situations. Because of Gandhi's constant travels and because | 
was always a part of his team my teachers changed from time 
to time. Sometimes I had to discontinue the study of a subject 
because it could not be adjusted with the perpetual wanderings 
of Gandhi. But the advantages of constant travelling with 
Gandhi far outweighed the disadvantages. 

The word ‘Sat-sangati’ (to be in the company of righteous 
persons) in Sanskrit has a deep significance. Poets are never 
tired of describing the benefit of sat-sangati. One does not need 
any formal training for morality when you have enough of sat- 
sangati. The best moral education is imparted through the 
living example of your elders, teachers and other persons of 
high character. For me it was bliss to be with Gandhi and his 
associates when I was young. 


CHAPTER THREE 


LIFE IN THE ASHRAMS 


Ashrams were the laboratories of Gandhi’s way of life. They 
were also his testing grounds for his inner quest. Addressing 
the inmates of his Ashram Gandhi had said on 17.2.1919: “In 
South Africa, my best creation was Phoenix. Without it, there 
would have been no Satyagraha in that country. Without the 
Ashram here, Satyagraha will be impossible in India... Do not 
attribute greatness to me for other works of mine; judge me 
only by the Ashram.” (CWMG Vol.15 p.92) 

The dictionary meaning of an Ashram is a hermitage. There 
were certain elements of the hermitage in the Ashram, like its 
set of rules and its daily routine. But the political significance — 
of the Ashrams distinguished them from the hermitages of 
Indian culture. All the four Ashrams that Gandhi established in 
his life time, two in South Africa and two in India, played 
significant roles in the history of the Indian community in 
South Africa and in the history of the non-violent freedom 
movement in India. The mingling of the spiritual with the 
political aims in the Ashrams gave them an unprecedented 
character. The Phoenix Ashram was Gandhi's first testing 
ground for the lessons he had learnt from John Ruskin’s book, 
Unto This Last. Almost overnight, the successful lawyer turned 
into a toiling farmer. The Tolstoy Farm gave shelter to the first 
ever Satyagrahis of the world. It provided them not only 
opportunities to rest and breathe fresh air but also to 
contemplate and reinforce their inner strength. The Ashram at 
Sabarmati was perhaps the most important training centre for 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha, providing opportunities for inward 
training in spiritual qualities and the skills to face all sorts of 
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hardships in the struggle for independence. The Ashram at 
Sevagram became a recruiling ground for constructive workers. 
All the four Ashrams attracted new and promising workers for 
Gandhian activities, some of them developed to become not 
only Gandhi's lifelong associates but also men and women of 
great qualities of their own. The Ashrams themselves became 
models for scores, if not hundreds of smaller Ashrams in the 
country, each one serving as a powerhouse for the freedom 
movement. 

The Ashrams were Gandhi's models for community life. The 
essence of community life lies in sharing and caring. Life in 
the Ashrams was shared by all without the distinction of caste, 
religion language, sex or age. The Ashramites cared for each 
other. Their care transcended bounds of blood, and economic 
or other worldly interests. | had personal experience of it when 
both my parents went to jail and I was a lone child of seven. | 
lived with nine other children of the Ashram in a hostel meant 
for ‘untouchable’ girls. There were Hindus, Muslims and Jains 
among us ten and the elder children cared for the younger 
ones. Three of the children were younger than me. When 
someone fell ill in the Ashram there always were more persons 
to nurse you than you could get in a nursing home. Even now, 
when I meet some old inmates of the Ashram after a separation 
of decades I have the same joy as of meeting close relatives or 
intimate friends. 

Community life consists in living together. We share our 
joys and sorrows, we share our work and responsibilities, we 
share our vices and virtues, and we share our sins and 
saintliness. One of the first ‘serious’ experiences of my life 
was when Gandhi fasted for the aberration of some of us. It 
made me realise what Gandhi meant by sharing the sins of 
others. That experience was the one that later made me 
understand what was meant by saying that Jesus Christ or 
Gandhi died for the sins of others. 

While individuals in the Ashram could pursue their own 
individual interests, studics and experiments in_ inner 
development freely, there were tour activities of the Ashrams 
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that were performed jointly in the community. Each of these 
had its own significance. 

Perhaps psychologically, the most difficult among these 
community-activities was eating together. An average Indian is 
possibly the most fastidious person in his eating habits. He has 
his own choices in cooking habits, and the style of serving the 
food, his own tastes, and his own variety of eating materials. 
An average Indian finds it most difficult to change some of 
these habits. I have witnessed innumerable wrangles over petty 
issues regarding food. Gandhi insisted on’a community kitchen 
from South Africa. Although he had to accept exceptions in 
each of his Ashrams. These community kitchens became 
Gandhi’s laboratories for dietary experiments. They also gave 
Gandhi a chance to understand the temperament of some of his 
fellow-Ashramites. Whenever he had time you would find 
Gandhi working in the kitchen. In Sevagram when he was 
hard-pressed about time he made it a point to serve food when 
the members of the Ashram would sit in rows with their plates 
in front of them. Food and diet interested Gandhi as much as © 
economics and philosophy. He would never be tired of advising 
people about their food habits. Food also some times became a 
class symbol for Gandhi. For example he directed his 79 
associates in the salt march to accept only that food which was 
available to the poor villagers. Communal eating was to 
Gandhi a symbol of sharing his concern for the starving 
millions of India. 

The second community activity, especially in the Ashtand at 
Sabarmati, was collective sanitation. For centuries, perhaps 
from the feudal age or even earlier sanitation is considered to 
be a mean activity in India. The job is done by the 
untouchables. Although every mother does the cleaning of the 
children and women sweep the household, cleaning of streets 
and latrines is left to a particular caste of people who are 
treated as untouchables. From his childhood Gandhi could not 
accept the idea of untouchability. Ever since he established a 
community at Phenoix he made cleaning of the campus a 
common activity for everyone. Cleaning of the toilets, which 
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was considered to be the dirtiest of the jobs was voluntarily 
taken up by Gandhi himself until it became a natural part of 
the whole process of sanitation. The collective sanitation at 
Sevagram became a fine art when most of the members joined 
the activity and some of them became leaders in planning and 
organising the activities for the whole community. One of the 
happiest memories of my life in the Ashram at Sabarmati is the 
systematic community sanitation done each morning for almost 
three-quarters of an hour under the careful planning and 
leadership of Premaben Kantak. In Sevagram I was given the 
responsibility of cheaning the toilets for some months. This was 
a task, which has been considered to be ignoble or despicable 
by the higher caste Hindus for centuries. Gandhi began 
cleaning the toilets in South Africa. By the time he came to 
Sabarmati and Sevagram the process of cleaning toilets had 
developed into a scientific activity. Experiments with different 
types of latrines were also conducted in the Ashram to make: 
_the cleansing process free from offensive smells and to use 
nightsoil as manure for fertilising the farms. It developed into a 
process that was both hygienic and economically productive. 
But perhaps the most important dimension of this process was 
the social one. A task that was abhorred by the higher caste 
Hindus was turned into a daily ritual by Gandhi in his Ashram. 
One of Gandhi’s methods of introducing his Ashram life to 
new-comers was to allot the task of cleaning the toilets. It was 
both a test of their willingness to change their lifestyle and an 
act of initiation in the Ashram way of living. Being the person 
responsible for cleaning the toilets I had to perform the role of 
the senior partner to the beginner. It would be very interesting 
to observe the novice passing through almost a mental crisis in 
the earlier stages. My task was to present them the process in 
as pleasant a way as I could. 

The sanitation duties would rotate from time to time giving 
the Ashramites experience in various processes and preventing 
them from being bored. Preparing some of the implements such 
as brooms and preparing compost-pits were also part of the 
community sanitation activity. Community sanitation was 
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- Gandhi’s revolutionary’ method of social change, being a 
constructive revolt against untouchability. 

Community spinning was tured almost into a religious rite 
in the Ashram. All inmates of the Ashram, young and old, men 
and women and children gathered at a central place to spin 
cotton yarn. Spinning yarn was the central process in the 
production of Khadi. It was a process that consumed the 
maximum amount of time, but it was also a process that was 
given the minimum wages. Gandhi’s spinning brought him 
close to the poorest of Indians. Gandhi called the community 
spinning Sootra-Yagna or sacrificial spinning. The idea was 
that the yarn spin during the hour. of community spinning 
should be offered for social purposes. Gandhi had given a 
deeper meaning to the word ‘Yagna’. Instead of the common 
meaning-sacrificial fire that was used for performing religious 
rites-Gandhi interpreted Yagna as something. by which the 
individual offers part of his labour and skill or his possession 
for the society. Sootra Yagna was for the benefit of the society. 
As you span, daily you try to put yourself in tune-with the 
poorest spinner in the country. It is your spiritual offering to 
the poor. The spinning done in community added the element 
of sharing with one another the objective of harmonising with 
the lowliest and the lost. A regular record was kept of the daily 
spinning of every member. It was also part of the salaric 
discipline of the Ashram. 

Out of the four community activities in the Ashram 
community prayers were probably the most solemn. As already 
observed there were the morning and evening prayers and there 
was also the grace said before each meal. There would be 
special prayers for special occasions and each meeting or 
function would begin with prayers. But here we refer to the 
community prayers where members of the Ashram would 
participate and visitors would join occasionally. Gandhi would 
sit at the centre, facing the Ashramites who would be sitting in 
two sections-men and women. There would be someone 
leading the prayers, usually well trained in music. At Sabarmati 
Pandit Narayan Moreshwar Khare would lead. He was an 
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accomplished musician and also a devout senior member of the 
Ashram. Gandhi had acquired his services for the Ashram from 
his guru, Pandit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, one of the two 
pioneers in the renaissance of classical music in India. Pandit 
Paluskar had specially selected Khare, whom he personally 
knew as a man of character and devotion, besides being one of 
the foremost in his musical talent. The content of the prayers 
changed from Ashram to Ashram, some remaining constant, 
other evolving according to the needs of the day. The last 
eighteen shlokas of the second chapter of Bhagawadgita were 
ever present in the evening prayers. These shlokas depict the 
qualities of a Sthitapragna-a person of steadfast wisdom. A 
Sthitapragna is one of the four or five ideals that the Gita has 
. presented to its readers. Gandhi was attracted towards it from 
the day he first read the gsita during his student days in 
London. Gandhi strove to imbibe the qualities of the 
Sthitapragna in his own life. Jawaharlal Nehru, though not a 
devout believer like Gandhi, appreciated this part of the 
prayers at the Ashram. Vinoba believed that the qualities of a 
Sthitapragna in the leadership are, perhaps, more relevant today 
than at any other time in history because of the unprecedented 
accumulation of arms that can overkill humanity. | 

While the prayers at the Sabarmati Ashram consisted of 
selection predominantly from Hindu scriptures, the prayers at 
Sevagram contained a selection from all major religion 
prevalent in India. The chant ‘Raghupati Raghava Raja Ram, 
Patitpavan Sitaram’ became nationally popular after it was 
sung in public prayers during the Salt March, I believe. Later 
on two more lines were added to it: ‘Ishwar Allah tere naam, 
Sabako Sanmati de Bhagawan’. 

These lines gained their significance after Gandhi’s tour for 
communal harmony in Noakhale and Bihar. They became all 
the more popular after his death. 

There was some planning in the sites selected for the 
Ashrams, besides the availability of the land. Gandhi 
established his first Ashram near Ahmedabad, in the heart of 
Gujarat, because he thought he could serve his people best in 
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his own language. The piece of land selected for the Sabarmati 
ashram was not considered to be very fertile. It was also full of 
thorn shrubs scorpions and snakes mainly because it had 
remained uninhibited for long. The whole land was developed 
by the manual labour of the pioneering members of the Ashram 
including Gandhi and his wife, as they had done in South 
Africa earlier. Gandhi often used to mention the fact that on 
one side of the Ashram there was the Ahmedabad Central 
Prison and on the other the main funeral ghat of Ahmedabad 
city. “The venue of the Ashram itself,’ Gandhi remarked, 
‘would make the inmates of the Ashram shed their fear of the 
prison or death!’ 

The site at the Sevagram Ashram was selected because 
Gandhi wanted to settle in a typical village of India. Segaon, 
which was the original name of the place, was very typical in 
its character because of its poverty, illiteracy and lack of 
hygienic conditions. A convenient factor in the selection was 
that the village was under the malguzari ownership of Sheth 
Jamnalal Bajaj, who considered himself. to be the fifth son of 
Gandhi. So there was no difficulty in acquiring some unused 
land there. 

Gandhi left the Ashram at Sabarmati in 1932 with a pledge 
not to come back to it before independence was attained. 
Circumstances, however, prevented him from returning to the 
Ashram even after independence. It was assumed that the 
Ashram at Sabarmati would be sealed by the government 
during the peak of the movement. The government chose not to 
do so, although most of its adult members were arrested. As 
the property of the Ashram was lying idle and getting 
dilapidated, Gandhi decided to donate it to the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh for the service of the untouchables. It has been called 
the Harijan Ashram since then. 

Gandhi had picked up the message of spiritualising the 
political life of the country from Gopal Krishna Gokhale whom 
he considered to be his ‘political guru’. The Ashram at 
Sabarmati was Gandhi’s effort to experiment with the 
spiritualisation of politics. That was the reason he had laid 
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down spiritual rules for an Ashram which was obviously 
_ Gandhi's centre for the preparation of the struggle for 
independence, and which he chose to call Satyagraha Ashram. 
After some years of experience when he found out that owing 
to his public responsibilities demanding constant travel round 
the country, he could not pay as much attention as he would 
have liked to, he decided to change the name of the Ashram. 
He called it ‘Udyog Mandir” (A House of Industries) and 
limited the name ‘Satyagraha Ashram’ only to the ground 
reserved for the morning and evening prayers. This was both 
an indication of the solemn weight that he attached to the word 
Satyagraha and also his sincerity and humility in accepting his 
own limitation. The tide of political events, however, swept 
over his experiments. But nevertheless the fifteen years of the 
Ashram life would perhaps stand out as one of the most 
outstanding among social experiments to spiritualise politics, in 
the history of modern India. The Ashram experiment was one 
for the promotion of fellowship among its members and effort 
to build a community to foster moral growth without outside 
compulsions. Inspite of being conscious of its limitations 
Gandhi was always aware about the invaluable service it 
rendered to the country. 

In an article written in a lighter vein, my father described 
the Ashram at Sevagram as ‘Gandhi’s menagerie’. This was to 
describe the peculiar habits of some of the unorthodox 
members of the ashram. When Sardar Patel was to joke about 
them, my father would defend the Ashram by saying, “Bapu is 
after all a doctor. Whom do you expect to have around the 
doctor but patients?’ But to be serious, some of the inmates of 
the Ashram were exceptional persons. Even in the early 
twenties Gandhi had paid a glorious tribute to some of them by 
saying that not they, but the Ashram benefited by their 
presence there. If a man could be judged by the company he 
kept, then certainly Gandhi would be judged very high by the 
company of men like Maganlal Gandhi, Imam Saheb, Vinoba, 
Mashruwala, Mahadev Desai, Gangaben Vaidya, Meeraben, 
Kashiben Gandhi, Pandit Khare, Totaramji, Surendraji and 
others. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MAN OF ACTION 


Gandhi was perhaps, the most dramatic man of action after 
Lord Krishna in Indian history. Working in three continents he 
went on tirelessly trying on himself his experiments with truth. 
On the other hand he ceaselessly fought against what was then 
the mightiest empire in the world, on which, ‘the sun never 
set.’ Take any issue of Young India or Harijan any one of the 
letters he wrote and you will be astonished to find the numiber 
of fields he was involved in and the number of issues he was 
tackling at any given moment in his life. This intensity was not 
momentary or short-lived. It continued for more than five and a 
half decades. The hours of work that he put in day in and. day 
out were simply incredible. 

The habit of working hard could be seen in-him since his 
days as a student in London. Besides his regular studies he had 
started his initial studies of religions there. The beginning of 
studies in Hinduism, Christianity and Buddhism was done 
when he was in London, his interest in vegetarianism and 
dietetics also had its origin at that time. He was not satisfied 
with finding convenient places to fulfil his need _for 
nourishment. It was only by accident that he found a book on 
vegetarianism. His habit of putting everything that he liked 
from a book into practice drew him deep into vegetarianism. 
Discovering happily that the food habits that he was following 
because of the pledge given to his mother had a philosophy 
behind them, he made a through study of the subject. His 
enthusiasm for his new discovery found him to. be shouldering 
the responsibility of the secretary of the Vegetarian Sovicty 
even before he had any experience of speaking in the public. 
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That interest continued even after he left London. Even from 
South Africa he was a regular contributor to the magazine 
Vegetarian and for some time he also took up the task of 
editing the journal. It must also be remembered that in spite of 
his studies he maintained a regular habit of walking on an 
average ten miles a day while he was in London. 

There was not much time left for remaining inactive in 
South Africa. His studies in religions started almost as soon as 
he arrived there. After he took up the cause of the Indian 
community in South Africa there was no question of looking 
back from active life. From those days onwards every single 
day in his life was extremely busy for over fifty five years. 

But Gandhi being a man of action does not only mean he 
was very busy. What we mean is that action or putting ideas or 
beliefs into practice more than anything else was the driving 
force in his life. In the jargon of the Gita he was a thorough 
Karmayogi. He tried to be in tune with his God, that is with 
Truth through action. As his definition of truth was harmony. 
between thought, word and. deed, he could not rest without 
putting into action his thoughts and words. 

It appeared as if Gandhi had added a line to the Vedic 
prayers: 

Take me/us 

From falsehood to Truth, 

From darkness to Light. 

From death to Eternity - 

thus: . . 

_From inaction to Action. 

He found the Indian community in South Africa meekly 
accepting the colour prejudice of the Whites. He started acting 
against it himself, first, and made the whole community act. 
When he visited India, he found the Congress leaders indolent 
about keeping the Congress campus clean. He took a broom in 
his hand and started scavenging. When he visited England in 
1909 he met some leading Indians there who were theorising 
about India’s freedom. Gandhi wrote his treatise ‘Hind Swaraj, 
or the India Home Rule’ on the voyage back to South Africa, 
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and at the end of his treatise he took an oath to spend the rest 
of his life in fulfilling his dream of Hind Swaraj, which he 
actually did. When Gandhi met the poet Tagore for the first 
time in Shantiniketan, he saw the whole kitchen of the 
Shantiniketan Ashram being manned by servants. Gandhi 
sought permission to run the kitchen himself assisted by his 
. boys from the Farm. As long as he was there, he turned 
Shantiniketan into Sharamniketan, and may be by doing so he 
inspired the poet to start “Shreeniketan”, an organisation 
devoted to the service of villages. In the Indian . National 
Congress of the second decade of the twentieth century he 
| _ found the Liberals keen on social reforms but not so keen on 
action on the political front, and the Nationalists keen on 
political change, but not so keen on social reform. Both these 
groups had no activity to implement their programme except 
passing of resolutions and writing of articles. Gandhi was 
active among the peasants of Champaran and the mill-hands of 
Ahmedabad before he persuaded the Congress to pass the 
famous resolution on noncooperation. As for social reforms, he 
invited a family of ‘untouchables’ to stay with him in his 
Ashram and adopted their daughter as his own, creating a stir 
both inside the Ashram as well as in the city. Through 
Gandhi’s inspiration the Congress became really active after 
thirty-five years of its existence. Under “is guidance and 
leadership students and professors of colle,es, lawyers and 
other professionals and parliamentarians became surcharged 
with activism. For the first time in India’s history the educated 
citizen was proud to court arrest for the sake of its freedom. 
Gandhi’s action also took the urban intellectuals to remote 
villages for constructive work. It brought out Indian women out 
of their hearths to work shoulder to shoulder with men. Gan thi 
made the whole country throb with action. 

He spun and he wove, he stitched and he sewed. He worked 
in the field and cleaned the latrines. He nursed plague patients 
and lepers. He worked among the flood-affected people and 
among those whose homes were destroyed by earthquake. He 
travelled third class and dwelt with the ‘lowest and the lost.’ 
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When the country was ablaze with religious frenzy he walked 
barefoot from village to village among the riot-torn families of 
Noakhali. Even his periods of silence were occasions for him 
to listen to his ‘inner voice’; his fasts were loaded with action. 

What was the secret behind Gandhi’s action? From his early 
childhood he had cultivated the habit of putting into practice 
whatever he thought was good. That is what transformed all his 
thoughts into action. How many of us can build a bridge 
between our thought, word and deed as he did? 

He also did not divide life into personal and social 
compartments. That made every moment of his life active. He 
not only believed that a practice was better than preaching, but 
he practised what he believed in. 

Another secret behind his action was his considering every 
moment of time to be equally important. This value-system 
made every moment precious for him and hence he could not 
afford to lose even a few moments in idleness. When a person 
considers his life to be a God-given trust, he could not possibly 
waste it. 

For him revolution began at home. He would, therefore, get 
wait for others to initiate an action. As soon as an idea 
crystallised in his brain, he started acting on it, and all his 
ideas were ultimately pointed towards truth, his life became his 
experiments with truth. 

For him the circle of action expanded from himself in 

‘oceanic circles’ till it reached the horizon. 

Gandhi called himself a ‘practical idealist.’ That compelled 
him to put every ideal of his into action. To him an ideal is 
something which is always achievable but never achieved. It 
was something for which one could always strive for. But the 
effort had to begin from the point where you were standing. 
That is what made all his idealist actions practical. 

He was not ashamed of inconsistency. No turn in his life 
prevented him from action because his action was totally 
different, and sometimes even opposite to his old action. 

Vinoba Bahve, who is often described as Gandhi’s ‘spiritual 
heir’ did not believe in considering anyone to be a ‘Guru’, nor 
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did he aspire to be anyone’s guru himself. But he 
acknowledged with gratitude debt of three persons in his life; 
Shankaracharya, Saint Jnaneshwar and Gandhi. He particularly 
mentioned that from Shankaracharya he acquired Jnana or 
-knowledge, from Jnaneshwar Bhakti or devotion and from 
Gandhi Karma or action. Vinoba also acknowledges that he 
had learnt more from Gandhi than he could learn from 
Shankaracharya or Jnaneshwar, because about them he could 
only learn through reading and contemplation, while Gandhi ‘s 
life he could see in actuality. 

The particular message that Gandhi derived from the Gita . 
was that of Anasaktiyoga or selfless action. That was the life - 
that Gandhi tried to live ever since he realised that Anasakti or 
not being personally possessive or attached was the central 
message of Gita. 

The inspiration of selfless action carried Gandhi through 
many ups and downs in his life. More than once was he at a 
loss to see the light and as if he was like groping in the dark. 
But never once did he lose faith. Not even at the end of his - 
journey when he saw many of his life-long dreams shattering - 
to pieces in front of his own eyes. It was faith that sustained 
him throughout. The faith that he had in his Maker also gave 
him faith in himself, for after all what was he to himself? He 
was just a drop in the ocean. But that drop contained all the 
qualities of the ocean. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


GANDHI AND WOMEN 


For the famous ‘Salt March’ to Dandi, Gandhi had decided 
to choose his own fellow-marchers. After a few days of careful 
sifting he chose 78 companions and later on added one more to ~ 
his band of marchers. Although it was the Indian National 
Congress which had passed a resolution at its Lahore Session 
giving Gandhi the authority to make the final decision about 
the methods and means for the mass civil disobedience, Gandhi 
refrained from choosing any active member of the Congress for 
the initial batch of marchers. The massive Satyagraha would be 
open for Congressmen and sympathisers only at the second 
stage. All the 79 chosen marchers were inmates of the Ashram 
at Sabarmati. They belonged to different castes and faiths, and . 
came from different language groups. In variety they 
represented half of the population of India. I said half, because 
there was not a single woman among the selected 79! 

Naturally, there was some heart burning among the Ashram 
women. A deputation went to see Gandhi about it. My mother 
was part of the deputation. 

“Didn’t you find a single woman amongst us who was 
qualified to join your march, Bapu?” they asked. Gandhi 
smiled his ingeniously cute smile. “I knew this question would 
be asked. In fact, I would have been surprised, had the 
question not been raised at all. But I have selected the 
Satyagrahis very carefully. For one thing I know the character 
of the British. They are chivalrous. They will not strike if we 
put in women in our first batch. I wanted to give them a 
chance to strike first. But there is one more reason behind the 
selection of men only. And I want you to understand the 
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significance of it. It is quite an easy task to walk a few miles 
with me for some days. You are likely to have warm receptions 
as a rule. You simply wait and watch. I will assign you women 
much more difficult tasks than mere walking with me. I am 
certain that women can be better soldiers of non-violence than | 
men. I will invite you when the struggle gets a little hotter. | 
will assign you tasks that will do you honour!” | 

So, the Ashram women with all their faith in Gandhi waited 
patiently until a few days after Gandhi.reached the seashore at 
Dandi. When Gandhi was not arrested, as expected, he 
declared, “Now is the time to invite the womanhood of India 
into the movement. Let women go to villages and picket liquor 
shops or shops selling foreign cloth.” 

As promised by Gandhi this proved to be harder task than 
the one aliotted to men. There were a number of examples of 
this. I will cite one closest to me from the greater Ashram 
family. My father and Narahari Parikh’ were fast friends. They 
knew each other before they came to stay with Gandhi. My 
mother and Maniben, Naraharibhai’s wife, were also close 
friends. While Naraharibhai was selected to lead one of the 
batches to march to the Dharasana salt depot and openly try to 
pick salt from there, Maniben was selected to lead a team of 
picketer near the Sabarmati Ashram. She was picketing at the 
liquor-shop at the Sabarmati village. Narharibhai was badly 
beaten up at Dharasana until he fell down unconscious. The 
news of his becoming unconscious was exaggerated into a 
rumour when a volunteer came to see Maniben in front of the 
liquor-shop and told her: “I am sorry Maniben, there is very 
bad news for you. Naraharibhai was assaulted by the sergeants 
at Dharasana and he lost his life.” Imagine a woman hearing 
the news about her husband’s death! The only companion that 
Maniben had was her nine-year-old daughter, ‘Vanamala. 
Unrufflied by this stunning news Maniben did not budge from 
her post. “I am on my duty assigned by Bapu. I cannot leave 
this place. But we must ascertain the truth.” She sent little 
Vanu to the Ashram to obtain the correct information, and 
remained steadfastly, although anxiously, in front of the liquor 
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shop until my mother came from the Ashram, along with 
Vanamala to give her the true information that Narhari had 
survived the attack. It was only on seeing my mother, her 
beloved friend, that the floodgates of Manibenr’s tears opened 
which had so far been closed with cold determination. 
Needless to say that Maniben left the place only when the time 
of her duty was over. That is the kind of non-violent strength 
that Gandhi expected specially from women when he. said: 
‘For the courage of self-sacrifice woman is any day superior to 
man as I believe man is to woman for courage of the brute.” 

Gandhi’s strategy for involving women in the non-violent 
struggle was built on this faith and it was this strategy that 
turned out to be a factor in creating a wave of consciousness in 
India like which no other factor had ever done before. Gandhi's 
method of woman’s liberation for India was to involve them in 
the independence movement as equal partners of men. Being 
involved in the process of restoring the dignity of the country 
according to Gandhi, would naturally mean restoring the 
dignity of women, too. 

The non-violent movement for freedom had three great 
waves that affected large masses of people. The non- 
cooperation movement of 1919-21 involved the legislators, the 
lawyers and some intellectuals. For the first time in history the 
educated class shed their fear and courted arrest. Jail-going 
remained no longer an event to be feared. The civil 
disobedience movement of 1930-32, the second wave, brought 
out the women of India into the public in their thousands. The 
‘Quit India’ movement in 1942 involved the youths, 
adolescents and even some children for the public cause. The 
first wave cast aside the fear of the prison, the second the fear 
of beatings and torture, the third the fear of bullets and death. 
It was in the second wave that women participated in greatest 
numbers and it was because of this wave that a tremendous 
feeling of awakening in the minds of Indian women took place. 

A number of Ashram women joined a procession at Borsad, 
in the Kheda district of Gujarat. Gangaben Vaidya, one of the 
senior-most ladies of the Ashram at Sabarmati was leading the 
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procession. This was one of the hundreds of processions that 
were organised to civilly disobey the law preventing the 
assembly of more than four persons. The police armed with 
lathies were waiting, lined up to jump upon the processionists 
and to snatch the tri-coloured flags out of the hands of the 
women forcibly. The police announced that anyone crossing a 
certain line would be liable to prosecution. Gangaben with a 
dignified smile on her face stepped forward as soon as she 
heard the announcement. The batons of the police immediately 
struck the head of Gangaben, whose white Khadi saree was 
stained with the blood that trickled from her head. That only 
prompted her to walk another step forward and invite another 
blow from the police. This process continued till Gangaben 
could take it no.more. But before she fell down the next 
woman in the procession picked up the staff of the flag to take 
her turn in receiving the blows. 

One of the first persons to join the picketing campaign was 
Gandhi’s wife, Kasturba herself. She courted arrest several 
times both in South Africa and in India. 

My mother was among the 27 prominent Gujarati women 
who sent a letter to the Viceroy. The draft of the letter among 
other things contained the following lines: 

“We have come to the conclusion that we may not keep 
ourselves aloof from the great national upheaval that is taking 
place. We are in full sympathy with the civil disobedience 
campaign in respect of the salt tax... But we feel that we must 
as women find an additional and special field for our own 
activity. We feel the force of Gandhiji’s argument that women 
are better fitted for dealing with the question of the prohibition 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs and boycott of foreign cloth.” 

Need I mention that mother was among the hundreds of 
women arrested and imprisoned for their involvement in the 
campaign? | 

Aunt Leelavati was perhaps the youngest among a batch of 
women volunteers arrested in Kheda. She was also among the 
pretty ones. While she was still in the police lock-up, still on 
trial and not sentenced to imprisonment, she was summoned 
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one evening by a police officer who was notorious for his 
barbarous behaviour. Leelavati, as a prisoner had to accompany 
the constable who had come with the order. | remember her as 
she told me the story of that evening. “At the beginning I was 
scaréd. But then I said to myself Bapu expects more courage of 
sacrifice from us. | must prove upto it. | was praying in my 
heart as | was walking to the officer’s room. When I reached 
there I felt full of strength. That was, perhaps the reason why 
the officer did not try to misbehave with me. He asked me a 
few questions and then asked the constable to lead me back to 
the lock-up.” 

As far as Gandhi was concerned jail going was a sacrificial 
act to be jointly performed by men and women. In January 
1922 he wrote: “Should | advise women to go to jail? I feel 
that I cannot do otherwise. If I do not encourage them to do so 
that would be a reflection on my faith in them. A Yajna 
(sacrificial act) is not complete without women taking part in 
“n” 

Gandhi was a great restorer of woman’s dignity in India. 
The restoration was not only in the public field of politics. It 
was the case in the community life of the Ashram too. Women 
participated as equal partners with men in every activity. There 
was one responsibility of the Ashram which people were 
reluctant to take upon themselves. That was the responsibility 
of the general store of the Ashram, which involved maintaining 
many sundry accounts and dealing with people of different 
temperaments. This was brought to Gandhi's notice: “Bapu, no 
one is ready to take the responsibility of the store.” 

“If that is the case,” Gandhi had a brain wave. “Then why 
not give the entire responsibility to the ladies? I am sure they 
will be able to manage affairs which are otherwise 
unmanageable by the men.” | 

My mother was elated to hear this and when at the end of 
the month the women of the Ashram could manage the stores 
without any difficulty in the accounts she was also proud of it. 

A question is often raised about Gandhi's attitude towards 
his wife. The example that cynics often give is the one that 
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Gandhi himself has mentioned in his autobiography. Gandhi 
has confessed therein that once in South Africa when Kasturba 
was reluctant to clean the chamber pot of a clerk who 
happened to be a pariah by caste, Gandhi tried to push her out 
of their house by using force. Gandhi himself has described 
this incident so vividly that those critics find it as a handy tool 
to beat Gandhi with. The transparency of Gandhi’s 
autobiography has sometimes been used against him. This is an 
incident that Gandhi himself immortalised by narrating it with 
a feeling of guilt, sincerity and humility. But even in this 
incident one cannot overlook the end when after Kasturba’s 
rebuffing Gandhi repents and begs her pardon feeling ashamed 
of him. It was the social reformer in Gandhi that expected his 
wife to share his own spirit of reformation, which made him 
take that action. But at that critical moment Kasturba did enjoy 
the freedom that could prompt her to rebuke her husband. And 
of course the husband’s missionary zeal did not last long 
before the painful reproach of the wife. 

In considering Gandhi’s attitude towards his wife one must 
never neglect the knowledge of Gandhi’s zeal to reform his 
dear ones as much as himself. Mohan and Kasturi were 
marriec as children. Although Mohan had his own concept of 
being a husband, Kasturi, who was a few months older, never 
accepted any orders which she considered to be unjust. Gandhi 
was highly educated and Kasturba was semi-literate. Gandhi 
was an ever-growing personality and to be a wife of such a 
person musi have been not smooth sailing for Kasturba. But 
she accompanied Gandhi in every transformation that he went 
through in his life. It must be said to Kasturba’s credit that she 
too grew a lot along with Gandhi. From an ordinary housewife 
she developed into not only the wife of the most popular leader 
of India, but also an independent jeader on her own. This was 
possible both because she herself was adaptable to growth and 
because Gandhi constantly tried to share his views and deeds 
with her. From being a dominating child-husband he had 
become an admirer of Kasturba. 
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Gandhi's attitude of equal respect for men and women was 
based on his fundamental philosophy, which taught him that 
though men and women differed physically their soul or atman 
was the same. In 1932 he wrote in a letter to my aunt 
Leelavati: “Before God such distinction as man and woman 
lose all meaning. The same atman dwells in the man’s and the 
woman’s body.” Atman, the soul according to the Vedic culture 
is not affected by differences of caste, sex or country. Because 
of this fundamental belief, addressing a gathering of women in 
Bombay way back in 1918 Gandhi said: “Woman is the 
companion of man gifted with equal mental capacities. She has 
the right to participate in the very minutest detail in the 
activities of man and she has an equal right of freedom and 
liberty with him.” 

Gandhi believed that every human being had an atman or 
soul, which was beyond the distinction of sex. But he also 
believed that each individual had some qualities of both man 
and woman. In order to be a complete person a man must 
cultivate the qualities of women and a woman those of men. 
He also believed that the reason that the hundreds of women 
who came into close contact with him, who felt no fear from 
him, did so because he had in his lifetime tried to cultivate the 
feminine qualities in him. He also encouraged the women to be — 
brave. Because of Gandhi’s behaviour with women giving them 
full dignity as human beings many women would seek his 
guidance regarding their’ personal problems or problems 
conceming with women in the society. Gandhi’s replies to 
these questions would ultimately be based on his goal of 
-making these women free and brave by casting away their 
weaknesses. “Refuse to be slaves of your own whims and 
fancies and the slaves of men,” he would advise, “refuse to 
decorate yourselves, do not go in for scents and lavender water. 
If you want to smell well, the scent must come out from your 
heart, and then you will captivate not man, but humanity. It is 
your birthright. Man is born of woman; he is flesh of her flesh 
and bone of her bone. Come to your own and deliver your 
message again.” 
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The question about rape was often asked to Gandhi. Gandhi 
believed that a victim of rape committed no sin as is usually 
considered by society. The purity of the atman is not polluted 
by the enforced act of rape. He, however, advised the woman 
‘ to defend herself even by committing suicide if she could. But 
Gandhi also gave thought to a sexual act committed by an 
aggressive husband on an unwilling wife. He advised such 
women to non-cooperate with their husbands and even go to 
the length of living apart from the husband if necessary. I know 
of one case when Gandhi advised a wife to use contraceptives 
when the husband did not care about her health, although in 
general he was against artificial contraceptives. | 

Although Gandhi was an idealist, he never lost sight of 
reality. The following quotation from Harijan published on 1-3- 
1942 will give the reader some idea about Gandhi’s practical 
idealism: 

“It is my firm conviction that a fearless woman who knows 
that her purity is her best shield can never be dishonoured. 
However beastly the man, he will bow in shame before the 
flame of her dazzling purity... When a woman is assaulted she 
may not stop to think in terms of himsa or ahimsa. Her primary 
duty is self-protection. She is at liberty to employ every 
method or means that come to her mind in order to defend her 
honour. God has given her nails and teeth. She must use them 
with all her strength and, if need be, die in the effort. The man 
or woman who has shed all fear of death will be able not only 
to protect himself or herself but others also through laying 
down his (or her) life.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


HIS ROOTS 


Gandhi, like some of his great predecessors, inherited the 
best from the past, related that to the present, transcended the 
present to sow seeds for the future. He borrowed from Indian 
culture, applied the essence of what he considered to be the 
best from that to the maze of current problems of South Africa 
and India and in his pursuit of truth acted in such a way that 
could well serve as a torchlight for the future generations of 
mankind. 

At the root of Gandhi’s life was his unquenchable thirst for 
truth. That was the light, which led him through the maze of 
life. In his childhood it was this inborn aptitude for truth that 
saved him from a number of difficult situations. It was not his 
vegetarianism, for example, that stopped him from eating meat, 
which he had begun after being persuaded by a friend who 
argued that meat-eating would give them the physical strength 
necessary to drive out the British from India. He just could not 
lie to his parents about it. Narrating his mental agony created 
by this dilemma, he says in his autobiography: 

“Therefore I said to myself: ‘Though ft is essential to eat 
meat, and also essential to take up food ‘reform’ in the 
country, the deceiving and lying to one’s father and mother is 
worse than not eating meat. In their lifetime, therefore, meat 
eating must be out of the question. When they are no more and 
I have found my freedom, I will eat meat openly, but until that 
moment arrives I will abstain from it.’ This decision I 
communicated to my friend, and I have never since gone back 
to meat... I abjured meat out of the purity of my desire not to 
lie to my parents.” SWMG VI pp. 32-33 
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At school, when misspelling the word ‘kettle’, he just could 
not believe that his teacher would prompt him to copy the 
word from the neighbour’s slate. The idea of adhering to truth 
which came to him after seeing a play on Harichandra, the 
Hindu mythological king who went through great suffering and 
sacrifice to keep his word, had its roots in Hindu culture. He 
heard these stories even before he began reading and writing. 
As a child Rama, who spent 14 years in the forest to keep his 
_ father’s words was part of Gandhi’s psyche. Later on he 
realised that truth was not only taught by Hinduism. It was an 
essential part of all major religions. Reading or hearing about 
truth was a tradition common for all the children of Gandhi's 
age in India at that time. But Gandhi’s concept of truth was not 
limited to words alone; it meant truth in thought, word and 
deed, which transformed the boy Mohan into the Mahatma 
later. His faith in truth was so deep that gradually truth became 
synonymous with God to him. 

Gandhi discovered non-violence in his search for truth. He 
realised that it was practically impossible to realise total truth 
by any human being. He was humble enough to recognise his 
own limitation. It was his humility that ever kept his mind 
open tc see the truth on ‘the other side’. When a person grants 
that what he or she perceives may not be the whole truth, he/ 
she is willing to see the truth that the other side might have. It 
was this willingness to accept the truth on the other side that 
led him to non-violence. No one, Gandhi thought, had the right 
to kill or harm any one to thrust or enforce his truth on others. 

Gandhi’s first experience of non-violence as an active force 
came from his father. When the young Mohan confessed to his 
sin of stealing in a note to his father, Gandhi expected his 
father to punish him and in his note he had indicated his 
willingness to abide by whatever punishment he would choose 
to give. But instead, his father kept silent. He sat up to read it. 
He again lay down. Tears trickled down his cheeks and without 
uttering a word of rebuke he tore up the note. Gandhi also 
wept. He could see his father’s agony. “If I were a painter,” 
Gandhi says in his autobiography, “I could draw a picture of 
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the whole scene today. It is still so vivid in my mind. Those 
pearl-drops of love cleansed my heart, and washed my sin 
away. Only he who has experienced such love can understand 
what it is. As the hymn says: 

‘Only he 

Who is smitten with the arrow of love, 

Knows its power.’ 

This was, for me, an object lesson in Ahimsa. Then I could 
read in it nothing more than a father’s love, but today I know 
it was pure Ahimsa.”” CWMG VI pp. 39 

That is how Gandhi learnt his first lesson in Ahimsa — 
active love. 

Gandhi carried non-violence as a cultural heritage in his 
veins. It was very much present in the Vaishnava tradition of 
his family and in the Jain tradition, which influenced Gandhi's 
state of Gujarat, perhaps, more than any other region in India. 
The idea had been brought to Gandhi from times immemorial. 
Perhaps no other country has the tradition of non-violence as 
deeply rooted and as continuous as India. The central idea of 
the philosophy propounded in the Vedas — was that of unity 
of life, and that of the atom being part the universe and the 
universe being within each atom. This philosophy also 
envisaged the universe being a part of the creator and God 
pervading through the universe. This idea of oneness between 
the creator, the creation and man is at the root of Ahimsa. 

This philosophy was at the root of the concept of non- 
violence. Sufferings can influence the universe, because we are 
all parts of one another. What was propounded in the Vedas, 
and particularly in the Upanishads, was condensed and 
systematised in the Bhagavad-Gita, a book which became a 
source of inspiration to Gandhi and it was in the Gita that he 
found a solace whenever he was in doubt spiritually. Although 
outwardly in the Gita Krishna induces Arjun to take to arms, 
Gandhi was not prepared to believe that such a deeply spiritual 
book could be written with the mundane object of propagating 
war. He interpreted it as the battlefield of the inner soul where 
there is a constant struggle between the forces of good and evil 
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in every human being. Indeed, it was only when this 
interpretation dawned on Gandhi that he became an ardent 
follower of the Gita. 

The Hindu idea of Advaita had degenerated into on 
institutionalised philosophy when Buddhism and Jainism 
revolted against rituals in India. Buddha’s doctrine of Karuna 
carried on the interpretation of non-violence from non-harming 
or non-killing to returning love for hatred. The word Karuna in 
Sanskrit has the root Kr (to act) in it, which turns charity into 


~ active. love. 


The message of Ahimsa carried on in a different form in the 
Indian history after Buddha. Ashok, to H. G. Well’s 
description, ‘the only military monarch on record who 
abandoned warfare after victory’, tried to introduce non- 
violence in day to day government administration. But he did 
retain the army and he tried to enforce his moral principles on 
the people by the traditional methods of coercion and 
punishment. 

What was taught spiritually by Buddha was Sean back by 
Shankaracharya in the philosophical field in his great 
intellectual’ effort to re-install Hinduism in India _ by 
propounding the principle of Advaita (non-dualism). 

Indian saints in the middle ages also in their own way of 
conveyed the deep spiritual message of Indian culture to the © 
masses of India, taking the message out of the clutches of 
pedantry, jargon and presenting it in a simple language of the 
common man. 

In the modern age it was Ramakrishna Paramhansa who bore 
the torch of Indian culture. All his wisdom was through 
experience and self-realisation. Though an unlettered rustic 
person, he had the experience of highly accomplished yogis. In 
those days when controversies raged over the superiority of 
one’s own religion he introduced in his life the principle 
teachings of all religions. Gandhi’s life itself was an example 
of universal and religious tolerance. From his own study and 
éxperience in South Africa Gandhi had come to the same 
conclusion as Ramakishna that the central message of all the — 
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religions was the same and the God they all worshiped was 
one. To him love of God was more important than knowledge 
of God. 

Ramakrishna’s renowned and learned disciple, Vivekananda 
carried the message of pity and compassion a step forward. He 
termed the service of humanity as the worship of God and 
unlike his predecessor yogis he would not be satisfied with 
individual salvation. For him service of Daridranarayana i.e. 
God, in His incarnation as the poor and dispossessed — a 
word that he coined and Gandhi joyfully adapted — took 
priority over individual sadhana. Ramakrishna through his 
sadhana attained the condition of being one with Brahman, the 
only reality, ever illumined, ever free, beyond the limits of 
time, space and causation. Vivekananda brought the idea of 
unity of life to the practical field of service of 
Daridranarayana. Both these great predecessors of Gandhi had 
not thought about non-violence as clearly and concretely as 
Gandhi did a few years later. It was Gandhi in whom the faith 
in Truth as God, and the idea of truth manifesting itself as 
active love combined. It was Gandhi who raised the idea of 
non-violence as a social value rather than personal virtue. It 
was left upon Gandhi to practice truth and non-violence on a 
mass scale, manifesting themselves into constructive work on 
one hand and non-violent direct action on the other. 

When Gandhi entered public life in India in 1915 he could 
very easily observe the opposing forces of the Moderates and 
Extremists within the Congress. He also observed that some 
leaders like Sri Aurobindo were drawn towards spirituality. In 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha the country found the gentleness of the 
Moderates, the serise of urgency of the Extremists and the 
spirituality of the sadhakas, coming together. 

In the introduction to his autobiography Gandhi has stated: 
“What I want to achieve, — what I have been striving and 
pining to achieve these thirty years is self-realisation, to see 
God face to face, to attain Moksha.” 

Gandhi clarifies this thus: “I must reduce myself to zero. So 
long as man does not of his own free will put himself last 
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among his fellow-creatures, there is no salvation for him. 
Ahimsa is the farthest limit of humanity.” 
(Autobiography, p.5) 

The root of this intense desire was also inherited from the 
Indian culture, handed over to Gandhi by centuries of action, 
knowledge, devotion and meditation of numerous saints and 
sages. In Gandhi’s life we see the coming together of all the 
four well-known paths of seekers for Moksha, viz. Salvation. 

Gandhi was a man of action trying to serve Daridranarayan 
as his method of worshipping God, whose knowledge had 
renounced everything else and applied his concentration solely 
on Truth-God. His devotion to truth led him te the realities of 
life and hence his service of Daridranarayana and his 
meditation of God was also directed towards the same God. 

One of the essential features of Gandhi’s thinking was his 
refusal to think about life in compartments. That belief had its 
root in the realisation of unity of life as a whole. If truth or 
God was undivided, then the universe, which is his creation, 
could not be divided into parts. Every individual or every 
creature was like a drop in the ocean of the whole. The drop 
has the qualities of whole mass of the ocean. 

This principle of unity of life also applied to Gandhi’s style 
of work. He could not separate the individual from the 
community. Self-purification thus was the iirst essential step 
towards the attainment of freedom of the individual and the 
society. Similarly the spiritual and political were indivisible 
too. For Gandhi self-purification was both the means as well as 
the end of all activity, whether social or political, 
spiritualization of politics was a natural corollary of this 
principle. 

This may be a good occasion to recapitulate some of the © 
elements that influenced Gandhi, even at the risk of some 
repetition. | 

The strongest influence in Gandhi’s childhood was that of 
his mother. It was from her that Gandhi inherited the religious 
trend. To help her fulfil her vow of eating after seeing the sun 
in the rainy season, the children kept a searching eye for the 
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sun to appear so that they could inform their mother about it. It 
was again his mother who made him take the three vows 
before: he went abroad for studies viz., vegetarianism, 
teetotalitarianism and sexual abstention. It was his love for his 
mother and his own desire not to tell a lie before her that had 
saved Gandhi from many lapses and when he was young. 

Gandhi's father provided the atmosphere in the family, 
which was conducive to respect for al! religions. As we have 
already seen before, Gandhi's father’s behaviour was one of the 
influences through which Gandhi realised the strength of active 
love. Kaba Gandhi must have also taught him one of the first 
lessons on self-respect and dignity, when he preferred to court 
arrest rather than succumb to the whims of the Assistant 
Political Agent at Rajkot. 

Gandhi’s wife was another influence on the young Gandhi. 
In his autobiography while Gandhi ridicules his own attitude of 
‘playing the husband’ towards her, he admires her resolute but 
gentle refusal to accept his orders not even to visit a temple 
without his permission. Humility and firmness were two 
seemingly contradictory attitudes that were combined in 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha later on. Even the tragic incident of 
Gandhi trying to push Kasturba out of the house in South 
Africa was definite proof of Kasturbai’s gentle but resolute 
refusal to accept orders, which she thought, were unjust. It 
might well be remembered here that Gandhi woke up to the 
situation only after Kasturba challenged him by asking him 
whether he was not ashamed of his behaviour to her. 

Gandhi's missionary spirit for teaching his fellow-beings, the 
lesson that he learnt also perhaps began with Kasturba, when 
Gandhi as a young educated husband tried to teach her. 

We have already discussed the influence of various religious 
studies on Gandhi’s mind to some extent. Bhagavad-Gita, 
which he first read in English only after some friends asked 
him to read it with them, later on became a major influence on 
Gandhi's life. In South Africa he made a. special study of it 
partly with a view to fortify himself from the attempts of 
missionaries of other religions to convert him to their faith. 
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When he was put in a dilemma about these religions he 
instinctively reacted adversely to their efforts to convert him. 
Gandhi sought the advice of Shrimad Rajchandra, a young Jain 
philosopher. whom he had met in Bombay soon after returning 
from London, and for whom he had great regard. Rajchandra 
advised him to make his own decision, but asked him to study 
Hinduism more thoroughly before deciding anything. Gandhi 
intensified his study of the Gita, while also going through the 
scriptures of other religions in all humility and a desire for 
knowledge. He tried to avoid seeing the seamy side of religions 
and loved to see the bright side of all of them. For him the 
Vedas were divine and unwritten. And the spirit of the Vedas 
was “purity, truth, innocence, chastity, humility, simplicity, 
forgiveness, godliness and all that makes man noble and brave” 
(Young India 19-1-21). But he did not believe in the exclusive 
divinity of any religion. To him the Bible, the Koran and the 
Zend-Avesta were as much divinely inspired as the Vedas. He 
was much impressed by the emphasis on social justice in the 
Koran and was perhaps more inspired by the Bible, particularly 
the Sermon on the Mount. In Young India, of 22-12-27 he 
wrote: “I have not been able to see any difference between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Bhagavad-Gita. What the | 
Sermon describes in a graphic manner, the Bhagavad-Gita 
reduces to a scientific formula. It may not be a scientific book 
in the accepted sense of the term, but it has argued out the law 
of love —the law of abandon, as I would cali it—in a scientific 
manner. The Sermon on the Mount gives the same law in 
wonderful language. The New Testament gave me comfort and 
boundless joy, as it came after the repulsion that parts of the 
Old Testament had given me. Today, supposing I was deprived 
of the Gita and forgot all its contents but had a copy of the 
Sermon, I should derive the same joy from it as I do from the 
Gita. 

Of the large amount of religious reading that Gandhi did in 
South Afrra and continued even in India, besides the 
scriptures of all major religious, books on theosophy and 
Quakerism, Tolstoy’s “The Kingdom of Heaven is Within You’ 
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impressed him most. But the more he read of the Gita the more 
he was captivated by it. Gita became the spiritual book of 
reference for him. 

_ But before practising his original idea of Satyagraha 
Gandhi was also influenced by the Buddhist and Christian 
principle of returning love for hatred. Tolstoyan idea of bread- 
labour, Ruskin’s view of equa! opportunity and remuneration 
for all jobs in order to create a social order. The term Civil 
Disobedience was borrowed from Henry David Thoreau, 
though he had led civil disobedience in Africa long before he 
read his Essay on Civil Disobedience. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE THREE GIFTS 


Novel ideas either usher in new words, or they inject new 
meaning into old words. The added value of the words reflects 
the character of the person or the culture, which introduces the 
new words. Gandhi’s three great gifts to humanity introduced 
three new words to our vocabulary. 

It is often said that Gandhi’s great gift to India was its 
independence. I beg to differ, Gandhi does not deserve the 
credit for freeing India from British colonialism. Indian 
independence was a historical event, which would have taken 
place sooner or later even if there were no Gandhi on the 
scene. It was a result of several historical forces that worked 
after the Second World War. Gandhi’s contribution, sure. 
enough, was in the way India attained its freedom, but it 
cannot be said that Gandhi alone brought India’s freedom. 
What, then was Gandhi’s great gift to humanity? | 

The answer, without doubt, is Satyagraha - a new idea that 
added a new word to human dictionary. Satyagraha, Ekadash 
Vratas and Constructive Work are the three great gifts of 
Gandhi. These gifts ushered in three original ideas — ideas for 
which new words have come to stay. Satyagraha has been 
accepted in standard dictionaries and encyclopaedias. The word 
is composed of two roots: Satya, meaning truth and Agraha, 
meaning insistence. The literal meaning of Satyagraha would 
be to adhere to truth. The word was born after a movement. 
When newspapers in South Africa used the term ‘passive 
resistance’ for the Indian community’s method of non-violent 
action against injustice in the wake of the twentieth century, 
Gandhi, its undoubted leader, used the same term for some 
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time. He did so for want of a better word. But considering the 
passiveness of the term on one hand and that the usage of 
‘resistance’ in the Western world meant a certain amount of 
coercion, if: not violence, Gandhi was not happy with that 
word. Consequently he appealed to the readers of Indian 
Opinion to find better substitutes and even offered a prize for 
one whose word would be finally selected. Maganla!l Gandhi, a 
nephew and a close associate of Gandhi suggested the word 
‘Sadagraha’, meaning adherence to goodness. Gandhi changed 
Sadagraha into Satyagraha, which replaced truth for good. 
Incidentally the word Sat in Sanskrit has three meanings: fact, 
truth and also good. Satyagraha, therefore, had a much deeper 
meaning than the word originally suggested by Maganlal. 
Within months, however, Gandhi defined the new-found word 
as Truth Force, Soul Force, or at times Love Force, to suit his 
ideas behind the newly found method of non-violent direct 
action. The method survived and succeeded. On the Indian 
scene it was applied on a much vaster scale, in a variety of 
fields beginning with the solution of the problems of 
individuals, extending to well-defined methods of conflict 
resolution even at trans-national levels. 

Satyagraha was Gandhi's gift of a new incentive to change. 
Throughout history man has used two incentives for changing a 
Situation to one’s own advantage: greed and fear. Man has 
constantly offered. either of these two or a combination thereof 
to achieve a change. In the family-life a mother offers a sweet 
to get something done from a child. Alternately, she either . 
chides the child, or threatens it to be punished by the father. In 
the commercial! markets there are prizes offered or threats of a 
crash. In the school system, there are prizes or punishments. In 
the religious field there is either the promise of heaven or the 
fear of hell. Everywhere there are these two familiar incentives 
which man employs to get his work done. Gandhi was a keen 
observer of human nature. He observed that these incentives, 
though they may appear to be effective initially, may have 
results, which could be far worse than the gains attained. He 
also observed that the world does not live by these two 
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incentives alone. A far greater proportion of its transactions is 
performed not by greed nor by fear, but by love. Satyagraha 
was a method of social change that was based on the incentive 
of active love. 

Satvagraha also — the level of communication from 
the physical to the spiritual, from the carnal to that of the soul, 
from the selfish to the altruistic. The media of greed and fear 
are bodily or sensuous. The medium of Satyagraha is the spirit 
or the soul. 

One of the characteristics of the Satyagraha i is the fact that it 
distinguishes the evil from the evildoer. By doing so it can 
fight against evil and at the same time save the evil-doer. 

Satyagraha has some basic postulates: 

A. It believes in the unity of life. 

B. Therefore it believes that voluntary suffering can 
communicate with the hardest of adversaries. 

C. It believes that to err is human. It, therefore, is willing to 
forgive the person or persons with a human liberality. A 
Satyagrahi argues within himself/herself, that if I can forgive a 
thousand errors of mine, why shouldn’t I forgive the errors of 
my adversaries? 

We will discuss further details of Ae ee in a later 
chapter. 

Gandhi’s second great gift was a set of rules, which was 
announced as a code of conduct for the inmates of the Ashram. 
Gandhi called them the eleven vows. : 

When Gandhi established his first Ashram in India, at 
Ahmedabad, he drafted a note, which laid down some rules 
that members of his Ashram were supposed to follow. They 
were eleven in number. He described them as ‘Vratas’, or rules 
to be followed throughout the life. Vinoba termed them as 
_Ekadasha Vratas and put them together into verse for the 
‘inmates~of. his Ashram to recite during the daily prayers. 
‘Gandhi circulated his note to a number of persons in the 
country. In Ahmedabad he circulated the note even in clubs 
and associations where intellectuals and public figures were 
known to gather regularly. The. note was open to criticism, but 
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he himself was determined to practise them right away in the 
Ashram. 

By introducing the eleven observances in the Ashram, 
Gandhi tried to turn qualities that were hitherto considered as 
personal virtues into social values. Gandhi’s Ashram at 
Ahmedabad was called “Satyagraha Ashram” and served as a 
training centre for Satyagrahis of the freedom movement. The 
eleven observances were terms for admission to the Ashram 
and they were used as scales to qualify volunteers for being 
Satyagrahis. They were the guiding principles for the inmates 
of the Ashram, but they served as beacon lights for the whole 
country, which accepted the path of non-violent action the 
Gandhian way. 

Since Gandhi saw life as a whole, he would not make a 
distinction between personal behaviour and social conduct. In 
fact he argued that these values would be no values unless they 
were social. What is the use of these values, if they are not 
practised in the society?’ he asked. Supposing someone decides 
to be a Sanyasi and practises penance, which isolates him 
completely from the rest of the society, how does the question 
of truth or untruth arise? He does not need to communicate 
with anyone. Truth would apply when he has to communicate 
with someone else. It will take at least two persons to practise 
truth, and a unit of two is the beginning of society. Truth, 
therefore, is a social value, not merely a personal virtue. This 
would be true of all the eleven Ashram observances. They 
were meant to be practised in the society. By isolating some 
qualities as personal virtues our society had deprived itself of 
the benefits of many values. Gandhi put the position at its right 
place by recognising the fact that the personal virtues were 
futile unless they were practised in the society. The eleven 
Ashram observances did exactly that. 

Five of these observances that Gandhi introduced for his 
Ashram have their place in almost all the religions of the 
world. They are the Panch Mahavratas or the Yamas in Indian 
culture: Truth, Non-violence, Brahmacharya, Non-possession 
and Non-stealing. Gandhi did not claim any originality about 
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them. “I have nothing new to teach the world.” Gandhi said, 
“Truth and non-violence are as old as the hills.” In a society 
that has known religious teachings for ‘thousands of years, 
these observances were very well known. They were also 
welcome to its psyche. 

Two other vows could well be described as auxiliary. 
‘Gandhi considered control of the palate or Aswad, as essential 
for the observance of Brahmacharya. ‘One who can control his 
palate can control all his senses’ is how he interpreted Aswad. 
Aswad was thus an auxiliary to Brahmacharya, or celibacy. 
The second auxiliary vow was that of fearlessness, or courage. 
This value is essential for the practice of every other vow. You 
cannot, for example practice truth or non-violence in thought, 
word and deed unless you are free of fear. 

The remaining four vows were contemplated out of the 
necessity of the situation prevalent ir India in Gandhi's time. 
The four vows were also generally applicable to other cultures 
and other times, but they were particularly relevant for the 
Indian society at that particular moment in history. These vows 
were, equal respect: for all religions, or tolerance, bread labour 
or dignity of manual work, removal of sense of untouchability 
and swadeshi or neighbourliness. Disharmony between 
religious groups was one of the toughest problems that Gandhi 
had to face during his times. Religious tolerance, therefore, 
became absolutely essential for him and his colleagues, 
_ beginning first with the Ashram and extending up to the 
country as a whole. Gandhi also found that the society was 
divided into two classes —those who worked manually and - 
those who lived on the labour of others. Gandhi’s vow of 
dignity of work or bread labour was meant to strike at the root 
of this dichotomy. The traditional practice of untouchability or 
discrimination by caste was another curse that afflicted -the 
Indian society. The removal of untouchability was therefore 
inevitable in both Gandhi’s vows for his Ashram as well in the 
list of the constructive programme for the Congress. 

We shall deal with some of these observances in a later 
chapter. 
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Gandhi’s third great gift was his Constructive Programme. 
From the day he had embarked on the non-violent movement, 
he had thought of something positive to go along with the 
resistance. The first laboratories of Gandhi's constructive 
programme were the two Ashrams that he established in South 
Africa, called the Phoenix Setthement and the Tolstoy Farm. 

These Ashrams gave the Satyagrahis of South Africa a place 
to rest and recoup for some time alter being actively involved 
in Satyagraha. They also gave them a chance to live in 
communities, which were motivated to serve a much wider 
society. 

While the Satyagraha was Gandhi's method of non-violent 
struggle against oppression, constructive work was Gandhi's 
practical way of providing an inkling of the new kind of 
society — a non-violent society, that they wanted to build 
finally as a result of the Satyagraha. Satyagraha tried to raze 
some of the injustices of the system to the ground. 
Constructive work raised from the ground new structures that 
would sow seeds of peace and justice. 

After coming to India finally in 1915, Gandhi who was soon 
involved in the struggle for freedom sowed the seeds of 
positivism along with the struggle. In fact, he used the term 
constructive work only after coming to India and only after he 
was recognised by the country as the principal leader of the 
freedom movement. To Gandhi political freedom from the 
British rule would be meaningless unless it could provide an 
alternate way of life for the country. The objective of the 
constructive programme was to provide that alternate society. 

The idea of constructive programme grew, like Gandhi's 
own personality as years passed by. In the beginning the 
number of constructive programmes was three. By the time 
Gandhi died the number increased six times that. Gandhi also 
made it clear that that was not the end of it. He visualised that 
the number of constructive programmes would increase from 
time to time. From the limited field of struggling for the rights 
of the Indian community in South Africa Gandhi had entered 
the vast field of his own country with the second largest 
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population in the world. By facing the innumerable problems 
of India in a positive way, Gandhi went on developing the 
programme. Constructive programme, as outlined by Gandhi 
for the Indian National Congress covered a very large part of 
Indian life. 

In the economic field the constructive programme contained 
Khadi and Village Industries, economic equality and labour; in 
the political field it contained communal unity, adult education, 
panchayats, and work among students and farmers. In the 
social field it contained communal harmony again, removal of 
untouchability, women’s emancipation, and work among 
adivasees and lepers. Culturally it contained basic education, 
covering the entire field of education from birth to death, 
sanitation, spread of knowledge of hygiene and prohibition. 

-But Gandhi took the whole range of constructive 
programmes in its totality. He would not divide the various 
items into separate or isolated items. That was the reason why 
after coming out of his last imprisonment, he insisted on 
‘Samagra Gram Seva’, or the service of the village in totality. 
He took it for granted that the village worker who took up the 
Khadi activity would naturally take up activities like communal! 
unity and removal of untouchability as well. A large number of 
spinners and weavers were either Muslims or the so-called 
untouchables. 

We shall also deal with the constructive programme in some 
detail later. 

In short, Gandhi's three gifts covered three novel methods of 
reaching his goal — which was to achieve freedom in the 
widest sense of the term i.e. freedom from political, economic, 
social, and cultural slavery. In order to reach that he envisaged 
a non-violent society based on decentralisation, self-reliance by. 
working on the principles of self-respect, simplicity, concord 
and the service of the disadvantaged members of the society. 
The constructive programme was the strategy of building a 
bridge between the goal of poorna swaraj or complete 
independence and the day to day reality of the country. 
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The constructive programme was a broad blueprint of the 
kind of future India Gandhi wanted to see. Satyagraha as well 
as constructive programmes were the two complementary 
dimensions of his overall strategy. His third gift, ekadash 
vratas, was his method of preparing the volunteers for such a 
revolutionary programme. 

Through the three gifts, Gandhi presents himself to us in his 
wholeness. The Ekadash Vratas opens up his inner qualities, 
the virtues that made him the Mahatma, particularly in India. 
Satyagraha was his way of life, philosophy and his method of 
struggle, which in a way made him known to the world. 
Constructive work never got the attention it deserved. But 
nevertheless, it presented his vision of a non-violent society. 
The Ekadash Vratas were the sources from the past, from 
which he drew his inner strength, Satyagraha was the 
actualisation of his present, and Constructive Work, although in 
a very hazy way, depicted his future vision. 

But all the three were interrelated even as past, present and 
future are linked with each other. Gandhi borrowed seven of 
the eleven vows, truth, non-violence, non-possession, non- 
stealing, brahmacharya or chastity, control of the palate and 
fearlessness, from the past, but they had eternal value. The 
other four vratas viz., manual labour, swadeshi, tolerance or 
respect for all religions and removal of untouchability were 
evolved out of the necessity of Gandhi’s present, but they 
transcended the present and were not only relevant today, but 
their significance seems to increase as the present enters into 
the future. 

The seven eternal values are good for all countries and the 
four remaining vratas also can be applicable universally with 
appropriate modifications. The ekadash vratas transcend both 
time and space. 

Satyagraha, though better known as a method of struggle for 
justice, is as much a way of life. For one like Gandhi who 
perceived unity between ends and means the method was no 
different from.the philosophy. 
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The Constructive Programme which was evolved as a 
strategy to fuse eternal principles with the developing needs of 
the situation became Gandhi’s principal tools to construct 
future India of his vision brick by brick. 

But more of all the three gifts in later chapters. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


SATYAGRAHA 


We have already discussed Satyagraha briefly as one of 
Gandhi’s three gifts to the world. I will now try to deal with 
the topic in some more detail based upon my experience first 
as part of atmosphere created by Satyagraha in my early life, 
then as some one who watched Satyagraha from close quarters, 
later On as some one who participated in it, and as an adult as 
some one who either led minor campaigns or who taught the 
subject of Satyagraha to interested students. 

As a four-year-old child I travelled with Vallabhbhai Patel 
when he moved from village to village in an open Ford car 
preparing the peasants of Bardoli to joyfully welcome the 
hardships perpetrated upon them by the authorities. When I 
was seven both my parents left me in the company of nine 
other Ashram children in a hostel for some months for both of 
them planned to court arrest during the civil disobedience 
movement. Father’s going to jail and coming out went on 
almost continually until I was about eleven. Then for some 
years | travelled with Gandhi throughout the country when 
Gandhi was propagating the message of non-violence as a way 
of life. When I was sixteen, Father helped Gandhi in 
scrutinising the list of Satyagrahis for the individual 
Satyagraha. When I was eighteen, Father went to jail for the 
seventh and last time to die within a week of his arrest with 
his head resting in Gandhi’s lap. I passed through the stage of 
churning of the mind at that stage as a young participant in the 
Quit India movement like thousands of other young men, who 
were discussing how far sabotage could go with non-violent 
movement. I was engaged in constructive work at Vedchhi on 
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the day of India’s independence and continued to do so for 
several: more years, until in the early seventies I had to lead 
some of the batches of students in the J.P. movement and train 
them regarding the discipline of non-violent volunteers. For 
some years I taught the theory and practice of Satyagraha to 
Shanti sainiks. Ail these events gave me the rare opportunity of & 
having an experience of Satyagraha from inside. In the 
following few pages we shall discuss. some details of 
Satyagraha based primarily on my experience and secondarily 
on some of the studies that | made on the subject. 

The doctrine of Satyagraha may be described in simple 
words as trying to establish truth or justice through love. When 
one fails to convince one’s truth to the adversary he or she, 
instead of trying to establish his truth by coercion or physical 
force, tries to communicate by soul force through voluntary 
suffering. 

Satyagraha according to Gandhi was a relentless search for 
truth and a determination to reach that through non-vioience. 
Satyagraha is active love, expressed through persuasion, 
pleading, appealing and cheerfully accepting self-imposed 
suffering or punishments meted out by the adversary. 
Satyagraha is not a physical force. There is no effort 
whatsoever to inflict mental or physical pain on the adversary. 
In the use of Satyagraha there is no ill will whatever. It is a 
pure soul force. 

When practised in the form of non-cooperation it is an 
attempt to awaken the masses to a sense of their dignity and 
power. It is a protest against unwitting and unwilling 
participation in evil. Gandhi always emphasised that non- 
cooperation with evil was as much a duty as Cooperation with 
good. 

Not the form but the moral and spiritual principle underlying 
Satyagraha is important. The principle is that truth should be 
its foundation and non-violence or active love its method. 
Satyagraha seeks to liquidate antagonism, but not the 
antagonists themselves. Non-violence is driven against the evil, 
not the evildoer. Satyagraha is a force that may be used by 
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individuals as well as by communities. It may be used as well 
in political as in domestic affairs. It can be used alike by men, 
women and children. Truth and truthful action were given 
places of immense importance in Indian culture. The words 
‘Satyavrata’ (one whose rule of life is truth: examples Rama 
and Bhishma); ‘Satyadhruti’ (holding truth firmly, example 
Harishchandra); ‘Satyanishtha’ (committed to truth, example 
Shibi) or ‘Satyasandha’ (wedded to truth, example 
Yudhishthira) occur frequently in Indian mythology and 
literature. Satyagraha, however, stood for a new and original 
connotation. Gradually the word Satyagraha came to be used 
both for Gandhian technique of non-violent resistance and his 
philosophy in general. 

Examples of practice of peaceful resistance could be found 
throughout history. The originality of Satyagraha consisted in 
the sense that it showed a way of applying non-violence to the 
whole of life. It was used as a social weapon to fight against 
all tyranny. Gandhi elevated the Christian idea of non- 
resistance to a different level. To him non-resistance did not 
mean absence of resistance, it meant non-resisting evil with 
evil, but with good. Resistance thus was transferred to a higher 
level. 

A typical Satyagraha may pass through some or all of the 
following stages: 

a. Realisation of injustice in the situation 

b. Expression of unhappiness with the situation 

c. Approaching the perpetrator of the injustice in good faith 

d. Explaining the Satyagrahi’s case to the adversary 

e. Appealing to the adversary to redress the injustice 

f. Educating the public about the issue 
g. Protest 
h. Direct Action 
i. Voluntary and cheerful self-suffering 
j. Maintaining solidarity among the Satyagrahis 
k. Door always open for negotiation 
|. Constructive work 
m. Continuing communication with the adversary 
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n. Accepting arbitration or adjudication 

o. Direct talks with the adversary — 

p. Truce 

q. Establishing justice by bringing about concrete. changes 

_¥. Thus reaching a solution which would enhance the honour 
of both the parties. 

s. Celebrating victory in humility. and in the spirit of thanks 
giving | 

I had the good fortune of being either a witness or a party to 
all the above mentioned stages in Satyagraha. 

When as a child I travelled with Vallabhbhai Patel in 
Bardoli the peasants there had already been aware of the 
injustice in the situation. In 1926 the government had ordered a 
revision of the revenue in the Chauryasi and Bardoli talukas of 
Surat district according to the policy that it had followed in the 
revenue department. Because of the deteriorating economic 
position the peasants were expecting a reduction in the. 
revenue. The officer in authority, on his own ‘suggested an 
increase in the revenue without making inquiries in villages. 
The surprised peasants complained to the local leaders, who 
after ascertaining the truth of.the case consulted Gandhi about 
it. Vallabhbhai Patel who had had experience of working in 
Kheda Satyagraha with Gandhi as also guiding the flag 
Satyagraha at Nagpur and leading the Borsad Satyagraha 
successfully when Gandhi was in prison, volunteered to 
intervene on behalf of the peasants at Bardoli. Gandhi. very 
gladly left the matter under Vallabhbhai’s responsibility and 
promised not to interfere in the issue unless Vallabhbhai asked 
for his intervention. 

On reaching Bardoli Vallabhbhai first ascertained the 
situation for himself by visiting several villages. He also 
assessed by interviewing different sections of the society the 
capacity of the peasants to endure hardships and sufferings. 
Addressing the villagers Vallabhbhai always emphasised the 
need for solidarity among the various communities of Bardoli 
and warned the peasants of the possibilities of progressive 
police atrocities. Vallabhbhai never tired of stressing the 
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importance of non-violence. His emphasis was always on 
building the non-violent strength of the peasants rather than on 
the misdeeds of the government. There were many forms of 
protests and defiance. Songs specially composed for the 
Satyagraha became so popular that some of them are sung by 
the older generation even to this today. Processions were 
perhaps the most common form of protest. The government 
hired Pathan guards and armed them with lathies to scare the 
processionists. Some of the periodicals specially issued during 
the Bardoli Satyagraha described the procession encircled by 
the Pathans as reminding one of the then well-known poem: 
“Charge of the Light Brigade”, thus: “Pathans to the left of 
them, Pathans to the right of them, Pathans in front of them 
Marched the Satyagrahis.”” Some poets rhymed Bardoli with the 
Greek Thermopoli in their songs. Direct action basically 
consisted of non-payment of revenues and inviting punishment 
for the deed. Later on there was also social boycott of the 
government officers, without denying them basic necessities. 
The government tried its best to compel payment of revenue. It 
tried flattery, bribery, threats, fines, imprisonment and 
forfeiture of property, using foul language and hitting with 
batons. But as repression by the government increased the 
peasants found innovative methods of protest and defiance. 
When policemen came to confiscate the buffaloes and bullocks 
as a Ineasure to compensate for the fines levied on the peasants 
for the non-payment of revenues, the peasants chose to remain 
locked inside their houses with their cattle. When parties came 
to arrest or harass the men folk, only the womenfolk remained 
in the houses while the men went away to the fields. People’s 
guards were set on tree-tops for informing the villagers about 
the arrival of the police well ahead of time by beating drums. 
Educating the public was done mostly by public meetings and 
regular Satyagraha bulletins. 

I must mention here that people of Bardoli were in a way 
well prepared for the Satyagraha because Bardoli was selected 
as the first tahsil to practice civil disobedience in 1922 by the 
Congress and Gandhi. That Satyagraha, however, was 
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abandoned before it started owing to the violence in Chowri 
Chowra. From that day onward the peasants were mentally 
prepared for some kind of direct action, as part of their 
contribution to the national cause of freedom. That desire to 
offer themselves as volunteers in the non-violent army did not 
remain dormant but grew because the constructive work of 
spinning and weaving, removal of untouchability and national 
education continued without a break in Bardoli since 1922. 
Both direct action and constructive work involved men and 
women equally in the campaign. Constructive work, 
particularly, also helped in a big way to bring together the 
adivasis, untouchables and the minorities in the mainstream of 
Satyagraha, because they were already involved in the 
constructive activities since long. 

Vallabhbhai was open to negotiations all the time, although 
he never made any suggestions for them on his own. This was 
done by the ‘third party’ of liberal lawyers and legislative 
councillors who were anxious to find a solution to the 
situation. The government was also not averse to negotiations 
in order to avoid further adverse publicity. It must be 
mentioned’ here that the campaign had grown to such 
proportions that it was discussed even in the British 
Parliament. A fact-finding committee was appointed by the 
government. One of the two members of the team was 
Broomfield the judge who had tried Gandhi in 1922 for 
sedition and sentenced him six years of imprisonment. 
Gandhi’s devoted secretary Mahadev, along with two other 
lawyers wete appointed to assist Bhulabhai Desai in furnishing 
information to the fact finding committee. The behaviour of 
these three lawyers was so exemplary and courteous that the . 
committee noted it with gratitude and admiration in their 
report. Presenting truth unblemished by exaggeration and 
expressed with politeness and gentleness was the Satyagrahis’ 
approach towards the committee and this had its effect on the 
committee. The report of the committee was a clear vindication 
of the peasants’ case. Finally, the land revenue assessments had 
to be changed drastically in favour of the peasants of Bardolli. 
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The revenue was brought down from the proposed 22% to 6 
“4%, The final settlement was drafted in a language, which 
pleased both the parties. The victory was celebrated by the 
people of Bardoli in a solemn and dignified manner. 

We have dealt with the case of Bardoli in some detail 
because it is all on record in the ‘Story of Bardoli’ written by 
Mahadev Desai, who wrote the book in the triple capacity of 
Gandhi’s observer, a member of the lawyers’ team that helped 
the committee and a journalist working for Young India. 
Tagore described Mahadey’s Story of Bardoli thus: “It has the 
spirit of Epic Age in its narrative of the triumph of moral right 
over arbitrary power through a fight, moral in character, unique 
in modern times.” (CWMG Vol.42, P.242.) The case of Bardoli 
proved what Gandhi had said about non-cooperation in Young 
India of 1-12-1921: 

‘“Non-cooperation is an attempt to awaken the masses to a 
sense of their dignity and power. This can only be by enabling 
them to realise that they need not fear brute force if they 
would but know the soul within.” 

Voluntary physical suffering was practised to its uttermost 
limit in the case of Dharasana, an offshoot of the Salt 
Satyagraha. Gandhi had chosen the salt depot of Dharasana in 
the Surat district, (now in Valsad district) to be ‘raided’ by 
Satyagrahis. ‘Raid’ was perhaps a misnomer, because it smacks 
of violence. But in this case it was conspicuous example of an 
open struggle between the physical might of the government 
and the moral self-imposed suffering of the Satyagrahis. When 
Gandhi was not arrested for some days even after openly 
breaking the law by preparing salt at Dandi, he decided to give 
another dimension to the Satyagraha by inviting on himself and 
his follower’s physical suffering by openly raiding a salt depot. 
However, before he could go to Dharasana, Gandhi was finally 
arrested at Karadi, but not before he had nominated Abbas 
Tyabji as his successor for the intended ‘raid’. Abbas Tyabji, a 
retired judge of Baroda High Court, was a pious Muslim who 
did not indulge in power politics but sympathised with the 
cause and who had taken to heart Gandhi's spiritual approach 
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to politics. The prayers that he led before leading his bateh of 
volunteers are typical of the atmosphere that prevailed during 
the Dharasana campaign: “In Thy name, O God, we launch 
forth today. Give us strength to go on, to endure all sufferings 
with a smiling face and a heart singing Thy praise. Illumine us 
with Thy wisdom, and purge our heart of all ill-will and hatred. 
Let not a single unworthy act blemish our record. Guide our 
opponents also on to the right path and bless them. Bless also 
our ‘undertaking for it is Thy promise that the cause of 
righteousness and truth always triumphs.” 

The veteran Tyabji also was arrested before he could reach 
Dharasana. So, Sarojini Naidu, who had decided to lead the 
raid if and when Tyabji was arrested, started the march from 
very near the salt depot. She was stalled on the way by a 
constable saying, “I don’t have permission to let you proceed 
any further than this.” “I don’t have the permission to retreat 
from here” quipped Sarojini. Sarojini and her bateh of 
volunteers stood there on the spot in the heat of the April sun, 
while the policemen, too, stood in front of them hoping to tire — 
this sophisticated lady out in the sun. But the spirit of the 
Satyagrahis proved to be stronger than the experienced and 
trained practice of the hired soldiers. Their commandant, after 
waiting for about three hours could not stand it any more. He 
approached Mrs. Naidu and, putting his hand on her shoulder, 
said, “You are under arrest”. Shaking the hand away from her 
side, Sarojini said” ahs may arrest me if you like, but -you 
shall not touch me.’ 

Batches, first from different parts of Gujarat and later from 
different provinces of India came to Dungri railway station 
regularly to march the three milés to the Dharasana depot. 

The depot was well protected by a ditch of salt. water and 
barbed wire prevented people from getting closer to trench. In 
front of the wired hedge stood soldiers armed with lathies on 
guard. Their sergeants had revolvers slung on their waist-belts. 
Once Mrs Naidu was arrested, the behaviour of the police with 
the Satyagrahis no longer remained civilised. All the 
Satyagrahis who went to raid the salt depot gave notice to the 
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government by announcing the dates of their raid. Nothing was 
secret. The Satyagrahis walked either silently or singing songs 
and shouting appropriate non-violent slogans. No sooner they 
reached the site the police with their long thick wooden staffs 
with, metal rings at the end to make them more ‘effective’ 
would assault the Satyagrahis who would stand their ground 
quietly and courageously. Soon a temporary bamboo-hut had to 
be prepared for the injured, which in no time was occupied by 
as many as three hundred badly injured Satyagrahis. While the 
Satyagrahis were being beaten, women of the Dharasana 
village would come with earthen pitchers of water to quench 
their thirst. Often the Satyagrahis asked the ladies to serve the 
water to the soldiers who too had to wait and watch in the sun. 
Hardly any other non-violent campaign had seen so much of 
physical violence as in Dharasana. All sorts of methods of 
torture were employed by the police, including throwing the 
injured and bleeding volunteers into the salty waters of the 
trench, pressing their genitals till they became unconscious and 
hitting on every part of their bodies. The leaders were arrested 
and the volunteers were beaten up. This process continued till 
Narahari Parikh, a close associate of Gandhi and a professor 
from (Gujarat Vidyapith) at Ahmedabad arrived there leading a 
batch of new volunteers. He was asked not to proceed further 
from a certain point. But defying the order he stepped forward. 
The police would strike a blow of lathi on his bald head with 
every step, until he fell unconscious on ground. When he came 
to, he tried to walk ahead towards the depot until he was 
finally arrested. To the host of press representatives who were 
watching the ghastly episode all that Parikh had to say was: “I 
am doubly blessed. Until now they only arrested the leaders 
and beat up the volunteers. Now that they have favoured me 
both with beating and arrest I feel doubly blessed.” 

Four years before Dharasana Gandhi had written to Clara 
Alias: “It is quite true that what we want at the present 
moment is a living faith in the ultimate victory of truth in spite 
of all appearance to the contrary. And this faith is impossible 
unless one is prepared to regard suffering as the richest 
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treasure of life’ (February 1926). Gandhi’s philosophy behind 
this was as follows: 

“Suffering is the law of human beings; war is the law of the 
jungle. But suffering is infinitely more powerful than the law 
of the jungle for converting the opponent and opening his ears, 
which are otherwise shut to the voice of reason.” (India’s case 
for Swaraj 1932) 

There is no case better than the Gandhi-Irwin talks and the 
Pact between them to illustrate the steps of. negotiation and 
truce. After the Civil Disobedience movement, which had 
spread to practically every part of India after Gandhi’s famous 
Salt March, almost all jails in the country, were overflowing 
with political prisoners. In many cases, criminals were set free 
in order to make room for the Satyagrahis. Special jails were 
set up in some states to accommodate their continuously 
swelling numbers. It was the government who made the first 
gesture, through mediators like Mr. Jayakar and Sir Te] 
Bahadur Sapru, two renowned liberals who were known both 
for their neutrality as well as integrity. As Gandhi was not 
prepared to negotiate without consulting his colleagues in the 
Congress working Committee; the whole committee was 
released along with Gandhi to facilitate the negotiations. Lord 
Irwin, who only a year ago had coldly refused to talk to 
Gandhi over this issue, invited him to meet him in the 
Viceregal Lodge. This irritated the hard-liners among the 
British; prominent among them was Winston Churchill, who is 
reported to have remarked: “It was alarming and nauseating to 
see Gandhi-late Inner Temple lawyer, now a seditious fakir- 
striding, half-naked up the steps of the Viceregal Palace to 
parley on equal terms with the representative of the King- 
Emperor. (‘The Daily Mail’). 

The most important words in this statement of scorn by the 
proud Britisher were ‘on equal terms’. That is what the 
imperialists found it difficult to take, and that is what the 
country had earned, after one year of voluntary suffering. 
Gandhi had already secured the best of what he could get in 
this bargain before walking up the steps’ of the Viceregal 
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Palace. The half-naked representative of 300 million Indian 
subjects was negotiating with the deputy of a ruler on whose 
empire ‘the sun never set’. The two weeks of deliberation were 
as unlike as between two warring generals as one could 
imagine. It was almost a race to prove which side was more 
willing to yield than the other. It was true that like Gandhi 
Lord Irwin was also a religious person, but the main reason for 
this atmosphere of fraternity between the two parties was the 
method of Gandhi's rebellion against the empire. What 
emerged from these negotiation in the form of the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact was something that disappointed the extremists on 
both sides, but history had thus recorded the fact that a non- 
violent Satyagraha on a national scale did oblige a mighty 
empire to negotiate and come to a pact like a truce betweea 
two warring countries. The remarks Verrier Elwin, a British 
priest who devoted his life to interpret the Christian Gospel to 
India aptly summarises the outcome of the great Civil 
Disobedience movement end with the Gandhi Irwin pact and 
the Viceroy’s success in persuading Gandhi to go to England to 
represent the Congress. He said: “There is no stronger 
argument for India’s freedom than the method by which she 
has striven to attain it. All the qualities, which fit a nation for 
self-government, have been displayed in the Satyagraha 
campaigns. No Hindu-Muslim problems among the disciples; 
India can regard the reduction of the army estimates with 
equanimity. Satyagraha may yet prove to be the most perfect 
flower of the ancient culture of India and her finest gift to the 
life and thought of the world.” (The Dawn of India’s Freedom 
p. 107). 

Before ending this chapter let me mention two typical 
characteristics of Satyagraha. Gandhi’s policy of not wanting to 
embarrass the adversary sometimes even puzzled his disciples 
as well. To withdraw a movement or say ‘halt’ to his soldiers 
when the opponent is in difficulties was something which was 
difficult to understand by those who had known only the rules 
of violent conflicts. In a violent conflict one would not hesitate 
to hit the enémy even when he is down. Not so in a non- 
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violent. struggle. The aim of Satyagraha was not to win by 
crushing the adversary but to win him over by a change of 
heart or an understanding of the mind. A non-violent captain 
therefore would wait and give the ‘enemy’ time to catch his 
breath in a wrestling bout. South Africa provides the best 
examples. When labourers on the North Coast went-.on strike 
the plants at Mount Edgecombe would have suffered heavy 
losses if the sugar cane that had been cut were not brought to 
the mills for crushing. Twelve hundred Indians returned to the 
mills to finish this piece of work and then resumed the strike 
(Satyagraha)..On another occasion when the Indian employees 
of Durban Municipality struck, those who were engaged in the 
sanitary services of the borough or in attending patients in the 
hospitals were sent back to their duties so that there might be 
no outbreak of epidemics in the city and the sick might not 
suffer. | 

The most notable of such examples was on the occasion of 
the great strike of the European employees of the Union 
Railways. The government was really embarrassed. It was 
suggested to-Gandhi to strike a blow at that very time. It could 
have proved to be decisive. But Gandhi refused to do so. It 
would be against the spirii of Satyagraha he argued. That 
decision made a tremendous moral impact on the South — 
African government. It is reported that one of the secretaries of 
General Smuts said to Gandhi: “I do not like your people, and 
do not care to assist them at all. But what am I to do? You 
help us in our days of need. How can we lay hands upon you? 
I often wish you took to violence like the English strikers, and 
then we would know at once how to dispose of you. But you 
will not injure even the enemy. You desire victory by self- 
suffering alone and never transgress your self-imposed limits of 
courtesy and chivalry. And that is what reduces us to sheer 
helplessness.” (Quoted by Elvin in the book mentioned above 
p.128). 

The last point that I would like to stress here is Gandhi’s 
insistence on purity of means, to the extent that he would even 
withdraw a movement if he found some shortcomings among 
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the Satyagrahis. It was not the violence of the British that 
crushed Gandhi's spirit; it was the violence of his own 
followers. In fact his Satyagrahas initiated the mighty 
adventure of national purification. He sometimes even fasted 
for self-purification. But as we propose to deal with the 
problem of ends and means in a separate chapter, we end here 
with a quotation from Tagore: 

“India has created a new technique in history of revolution 
which is in keeping with the spiritual traditions of our country, 
and if maintained in its purity will become a true gift of our 
people to civilisation.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE EKADASHA VRATAS 


While the eleven Ashram observances were a set of pledges 
for the inmates of the Ashram, they were also the kernels of 
the inner training of Satyagrahis. The influence of the Ashram 
at Sabarmati travelled beyond its geographical limits in no 
time. While Satyagrahis moved in and out of the Ashram from 
all over the country Gandhi’s message spread far and wide. 
One of the reasons was the fact that the message spread more 
by practice than by preaching. Soon there were Ashrams, more 
or less based on the model of the one at Sabarmati, all over the 
country. The Ashram observances soon became the means of 
self-purification of the Satyagrahis on the one hand and the 
signal of rebellion against the British on the other. They gave 
the general public some idea about Gandhi’s ideals of 
individual conduct and social values. | 

When Gandhi termed the Ashram observances as vratas - a 
religious term which also meant unflinching determination and 
life long commitment to an observation, ritual. or ceremony 
instead of a mere set of rules or regulation they ed a 
special significance for the public. 

It is interesting that six of the eleven vows, when expressed 
in the original Gujarati, are in negative terms. Besides non- 
violence, non-possession, non-stealing and fearlessness and 
removal of untouchability, the word used for control of the 
palate is also expressed negatively in Gujarati, which may be 
loosely translated as non-indulgence of taste. Does. this 
predominance of negative values indicate Gandhi's negative 
approach to life? My own interpretation of this is as follows. 
Gandhi’s prime interest was in the search for truth. A'' the 
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other values that he came across in his journey towards truth 
were discovered by Gandhi while trying to overcome the 
hindrances he encountered in his journey. Violence, 
possessiveness, fear and untouchability were stumbling blocks 
that came in the way. He overcame them by negating them. He 
could perhaps have used a negative term even for chastity, 
because he found sexuality or sensuality as a major obstacle in 
his own journey towards truth. But here the Sanskrit language 
had a very positive word - Brahmacharya -, which literally 
means to lead a life as if you were living in constant company 
of the Supreme Being. He, therefore, used the term 
‘Brahmacharya’ instead of coining some term like non-sensual 
or non-erotic. All these negative vratas are the negation of the 
hurdles to truth. They, therefore, are negations of negatives, 
which actually means they all represent a positive value - 
search for truth. . 

In a letter addressed jointly to us children of the Ashram, 
Gandhi said: “Do you remember my definition of God? Instead 
of saying that God is Truth, I say that Truth is God. I did not 
always think thus. I realised this only four years ago. But 
without knowing it I always acted as if it was so. I have 
always known God as Truth. There was a time when | doubted 
the existence of God, but even at that time I did not doubt the 
existence of Truth. This Truth is not a material quality but is 
pure consciousness... For me this is almost a matter of direct 
experience... (From Mahadevbhai’s Diary Vol. I, P. 231-32. 

In Young India of 20-8-1925, Gandhi said, “I have in my life 
never been guilty of saying things I did not mean - my nature 
is to go straight to the heart.” In his first letter addressed to the 
inmates of the Ashram regarding the eleven Ashram vows, 
Gandhi said, “I deal first with truth, as the Satyagraha Ashram 
owes its very existence to the pursuit and attempted practice of 
truth... All our activities should be centred in truth... 
Generally speaking, observance of the law of Truth is 
understood merely to mean that we must speak the truth. But 
we in the Ashram should understand the word Satya or Truth 
in a much wider sense. There should be Truth in thought, Truth 
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in speech, Truth in action.. 

Gandhi examined every act of his by this test. In Young 
India of 21-4-1927, he wrote, “I am a humble but very earnest 
seeker after Truth. And in my search, I take all fellow seekers 
in uttermost confidence so that I may know as mistakes and 
correct them.” 

We the children of the Ashram learnt our own lessons about 
truth. Every evening after the prayers all the inmates of the 
Ashram had to announce the length of yarn we had spun 
during the day. 160 rounds (of 4 feet) would mean one lee. I 
_remember instances when winding my yarn all the yarn on my 
spindle would end sometimes 2 or 3 rounds short of 160. The 
tradition was to announce the number of lees spun during the 
day. There would naturally be a temptation to take these 157 or 
158 as 160. But then the question of truth would arise in my 
mind. “How can I declare it as a lee when it is not complete?’ 
I would ask myself. Exaggeration was a form of untruth. I 
would start the whole process of spinning once again, finish 
spinning the remaining 2 or 3 rounds and only then rest for the 
day. That little exercise in counting during my childhood has 
often prevented me from exaggeration when I grew up. 

In 1918 during the conflict between mill-hands and the mill- 
owners in Ahmedabad the labour leaders were calculating what 
percentage of dearness allowance should be demanded from the 
owners. Someone suggested that if would be more politic to 
demand 50 per cent when they wanted only 35 per cent, to 
leave margin for bargaining with the owners. When Gandhi 
heard this, he put his foot down. He would not demand 36 per 
cent and would not accept 34 per cent if they were really 
“entitled to demand 35 per cent according to their calculation. 
Gandhi’s definition of truth was as accurate as mathematics. 

But Gandhi was always aware that what he saw, as truth 
may not necessarily be the whole truth. That is the reason why 
he was always willing to be corrected if necessary. It also 
followed that in his quest for truth he would be willing to 
confess his mistakes and resolve not to commit the same 
mistakes again. 
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Once Gandhi misread a telegram from Mr. C. R. Das so as 
to interpret it in his favour. Someone asked Gandhi: Were you 
not in this case, guilty of a subtle form of untruth? Gandhi had 
not deliberately interpreted the telegram in his favour. But he 
conceded that he had been hasty in interpreting the telegram, 
“He who yearns to follow the truth at all time, and under all 
conditions” Gandhi said, “must not be guilty of such haste.” 

Gandhi’s only claim was that of a constant and sincere 
endeavour to keep the vow of truth. “I do not remember having 
deliberately told a lie any time in my life, except on one 
occasion when I cheated my revered father.’ Gandhi wrote in 
Navjivan on 20 November 1921. “It has become part of my 
nature to speak the truth and act in accordance with truth”. It 
was this confidence of being truthful throughout his life that 
gave Gandhi his inner strength. “I may be a despicable person, 
but when Truth speaks through me, I am invincible,” he said 
during his epic fast in 1932. In 1935 he said “I am a devotee 
of none but Truth and I owe no discipline to anybody but 

Truth”. (Harijan 25-5-35). 
_ Gandhi’s vow of non-violence sprang from his insistence on 
truth. We deal with Gandhi’s concept of non-violence in a 
separate chapter. 

- Gandhi’s vows of non-stealing and non-possession were 
borrowed from the Yamas of Hindu religion. They also hold a 
significant place in Jainism and Buddhism. 

In his personal life Gandhi’s simplicity was legend. When he 
died, what he left behind was nothing but a pair of clothes, a 
shawl, a watch, a walking stick, a pair of chappals and his 
glasses. But he had arrived at that stage after years of inner 
search and endeavour. His motivation behind these vows was 
his uttermost concern about his fellow human _ beings, 
especially the poor. For him the best way to worship God was 
through the service of the poor. He felt that he could not serve 
the poor without identifying himself with them. How can the 
servant serve the master if he lives in a style, which isolates 
him from the master? “If I had to serve the people in whose 
midst my life was cast and of whose difficulties | was » 
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witness from day to day, I° must discard all weaith, all 
possession.” (Young India 11-8-1920.) 

The vow of non-possession was also correlated to Gandhi’s 
ideas about a healthy civilisation. “Our civilisation, our culture, 
our Swaraj depend not upon multiplying our wants - self 
indulgence, but upon restricting our wants - self-denial. (Young 
India 20-2-1930.) 

Gandhi gave a much broader definition of Brahmacharya 
than usually given. Brahmacharya is the way of life, which 
leads man to Brahma (God). If you want to live a life with that 
lofty ideal Brahmacharya would not mean a restraint on sex 
alone, but of all senses. Realisation of this ideal was 
impossible without complete control of the _ senses. 
Brahmacharya, to Gandhi, meant control in thought, words and 
deed, of all the senses at all times and in all places. 

Gandhi held that self-restraint was one of the qualities that. 
distinguished. man from beast. He also held that a life of 
perfect continence in thought, speech and action was necessary 
for reaching spiritual perfection, and a nation that did not 
possess such men was poorer for the want of it. 

There was an argument that Gandhi offered in favour of 
Brahmacharya with which I could not agree. In his “From 
Yeravada Mandir” the argument ran thus: If a man gives his 
love to one woman, or a woman to one man, what is there left 
for the entire world besides? It simply means ‘we two first and 
the devil take all the rest of them.’ As a faithful wife must be 
prepared to sacrifice her all for the sake of her husband, and a 
faithful husband for the sake of his wife, it 1s clear that such a 
person cannot rise to the height of Universal Love, or look 
upon all mankind as kith and kin. For they have created a 
boundary wall round their love. The larger their family, the 
farther are they from Universal Love. Hence one who would 
obey the law of ahimsa cannot marry, not to speak of 
gratification outside the marital bond.” 

_ To me this argument seems to be based on the assumption 
that love is linked with the sense of possession, which excludes 
the rest of the world from the person, whom one loves. When 
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we consider love as the process of the spirit to rise above one’s 
body and be one with the person whom you love, Gandhi's 
argument does not seem to hold. In that case loving your wife 
or your husband would mean the’ first step towards 
universalising your spirit. In that case married love and family 
life could be stepping stone to reaching your care for the 
society at large. 

The whole argument hangs round your idea of love. If love 
means possession of your beloved, Gandhi’s logic would be 
appropriate. But if love is giving, offering yourself to your 
beloved, my logic seems to be more appropriate. 

It is a pity I did not have a chance to argue this point with 
Gandhi. I did discuss it however with Pyarelal, who was 
graceful enough to concede that my argument had some weight 
in it. ) 

I do not propose to go into the details of every vow of the 
Ashram here. I may however make some general comments on 
the Ashram vratas.. 

The vratas, I think had a dual purpose. On the one hand they 
were there to serve as tools for the purification of the inner 
being of the Satyagrahis. On the other they were to prepare 
him or her to be ready to serve the cause of liberation. There is 
a word in Sanskrit called ‘Mukti’. Mukti means liberation, 
freedom. The word is used in both the spiritual as well as the 
mundane sense. It means liberation of the soul, liberating him 
or her from the bonds of the cycle of birth and death. Salvation 
in that sense means union of the person with the supreme law 
of life. At the mundane level Mukti means political, economic 
or social liberation, meaning freedom from _ bondage, 
exploitation or want and oppression. A Satyagrahi has to strive 
against these forces. The preparation for such mukti has also 
got to serve a dual purpose. Preparing to be a soldier of the 
army of political, economic and social freedom, one has to 
cultivate the qualities for it. Tolerance for all religions, desire 
to uproot untouchability, serving your immediate neighbour and 
extending your horizons of service from the neighbour to the 
whole universe, living a life which promotes the dignity of 
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labour, are qualities that would make the Satyagrahi fit to meet 
the challenge of bondage, exploitation and oppression. A 
Satyagrahi has to. develop the qualities of the soul in order be 
effective to change the heart of the adversary. Thus the 
Satyagrahi has to be prepared both spiritually and worldly- 
wise. The eleven Ashram Vratas were to prepare the 
Satyagrahis for this double purpose. They prepare her or him 
spiritually by purifying him. They also prepare him or her by 
cultivating the qualities of a fighter against = political, 

economic and social evils. | 

All the vratas, particularly truth, non-possession, non- 
stealing, brahmacharya, control of the palate and fearlessness 
purify a Satyagrahi and enable him or her to stand against the 
forces of evil. These vratas put the Satyagrahi on the path of 
truth and strengthen his or her ability to struggle against 
obstacles of truth - that is sensuousness, possession, greed, fear 
etc. Vratas like non-violence, courage, Swadeshi, removal of 
untouchability, and read labour bring the Satyagrahi is in real 
communion with the disadvantaged, exploited and oppressed 
people in society. By voluntarily accepting a lifestyle closer to 
those he/she builds a bridge of love between him/her and them. 
He/she understands their reality, and feels one with them. This 
is the preparation for a Satyagrahi. 

I must also make it clear at this stage that although I have 
described some vratas as more conducive to spiritual 
preparation and other to the temporal preparation I have done 
that only for the sake of clarification. In fact, each of these 
vratas has a dual purpose and each of them can be classified 
under both the categories. 

In the 16th chapter of the Bhagawad- gita there 1s a list of 
divine attributes. Fearlessness heads the list. Fearlessness 1s 
_ perhaps the quality most essential for the practice of the rest of 
the vratas. It is indispensable for the vratas. 

“None can be born untouchable,’ Gandhi said in his letter 
addressed to the inmates of the Ashram written from the 
Yeravada prison. “As all are sparks of one and the same Fire” 
it was wrong to treat certain human beings as untouchables 
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from birth. Gandhi considered untouchability as outright 
irreligious, fit only to be demolished. “By treating removal of 
untouchability as an Ashram observance,” Gandhi said, “we 
- assert our belief that untouchability is not only not a part and 
parcel of Hinduism, but a plague, which it is the bounded duty 
of every Hindu to combat.” | 

Gandhi also gave a much wider meaning to this vrata. “This 
observance, is not fulfilled, merely by making friends with 
‘untouchables’” he said, “but by loving all life as our own 
selves.” 

“I do not want to be reborn.” Gandhi said in Young India of 
4-5-1921, “but if I have to be reborn I should be born an 
untouchable, so that I may share their sorrows, sufferings, and 
the affronts levelled at them in order that | may endeavour to 
free myself and them from that miserable condition.” 

“God created man to work for his food, and said that those 
who ate, without work were thieves’ Gandhi said referring to 
the third chapter of the Gita. Gandhi considered bread labour 
as a rule of reason. “How can a man who does not do body 
labour have the right to eat?” he asked. “If everyone whether 
rich or poor has to take exercise in some shape or form, why 
should it not assume the form of productive bread labour?” 
(From Yeravda Mandir p. 35.) But Gandhi’s main argument for 
bread labour was politico-economic. “There is a world-wide 
conflict between capital and labour, and the poor envy the rich. 
If all worked for their bread, distinctions of rank would be 
obliterated.” (From Yeravada Mandir. as quoted in Selected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi Vol. IV p.239.) 

“Every man has an equal right to the necessaries of life even 
as birds and beasts have.” Gandhi said in Young India of 26-3- 
30, “and since every right carries with it a corresponding duty 
and the corresponding remedy for resisting any attack upon it, 
it is merely a matter of finding out the corresponding duties 
and remedies to vindicate the elementary fundamental equality. 
The corresponding duty is to labour with my limbs and the 
corresponding remedy is to non-cooperate with him who 
deprives me of the fruit of my labour.” 
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Tolerance was an observance that Gandhi introduced in the 
Ashram because that was the need of the day. The two large 
communities of India were politically pitched against. one 
another when Gandhi entered the political scene in India. 

_ Gandhi considered all faith, including his own to be 
imperfect. “If we are imperfect ourselves”, Gandhi argued, 
religion as conceived by us must also be imperfect,” he said in 
one of his letters from the Yeravada Mandir. “We have not 
realised religion in its perfection”, he continued, “even as we 
have not realised God. Religion of our conception, being thus 
‘imperfect, is always subject to a process of evolution and re- 
interpretation. Progress towards Truth, towards God, is possible 
only because of such evolution. And if all faiths outlined by 
men are imperfect, the question of comparative merit does not 
arise. All faiths constitute a revelation of Truth, but all are 
imperfect and liable to error.... Looking at all religions with an 
equal eye, we would not hesitate, but we would think it our 
duty, to blend into our faith every acceptable feature of other 
faiths... : 7 

“The soul is one but the bodies which she animates are 
many. We cannot reduce the number of bodies; yet we 
recognise the unity of the soul. Even as a tree has a single 
trunk, but many branches and leaves, so is there one true and 
perfect religion, but it becomes many as it passes through the 
human medium... Imperfect men put it into such language as 
they command, and their words are interpreted by other men 
equally imperfect. Whose interpretation is to be held to be the 
right one? Everybody is right from his own standpoint, but it is 
not impossible that everybody is wrong. Hence the necessity 
for tolerance which does not mean indifference towards one’s 
own faith, but a more intelligent and purer love for it. 
Tolerance gives us spiritual insight, which is as far from 
fanaticism as the North Pole from the south. True knowledge 
of religion breaks down the barriers between faith and faith. 
Cultivation of tolerance for other faiths will impart to us a 
truer understanding of our own.” (From Yeravada Mandir as 
given in’ The Selected oS of Mahatma Gandhi Vol. IV, 
p.241-42.) 
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“A votary of Swadeshi,” Gandhi said, “in his striving to 
identify himself with the entire creation, seeks to be 
emancipated from the bondage of the physical body. If this 
interpretation of Swadeshi be correct, then it follows that its 
votary will, as a first duty dedicate himself to the service of his 
immediate neighbour.” This is the essence of Swadeshi 
neighbourliness. It is not an exclusive principle, which isolates 
one country from other countries. This impression about the 
word was created because of its origin. Originally the 
movement for Swadeshi had sprung up at the time of the 
division of Bengal when the people rebelled against this 
division by the British. One of the programmes during the 
movement against the division was Swadeshi movement, which 
virtually meant boycott of foreign goods. Gandhi however, 
gave the word a spiritual significance when he associated 
Swadeshi with man’s craving to identify oneself with the entire 
creation as we have seen in the quotation given above. Gandhi 
conceded that when we consider our duty to serve our 
immediate neighbours first it involves exclusion of the interests 
of the rest. But he thought that that exclusion would be only in 
appearance. Pure service of our neighbours Gandhi thought 
could never result in disservice to those who are far away. In 
Swadeshi according to Gandhi there was no room for 
selfishness.. “Swadeshi in its purest form is the acme of 
universal service.’ Giving an example of Khadi Gandhi said, 
“Let no one suppose that the practice of Swadeshi through 
Khadi would harm the foreign or Indian mill owners. A thief, 
who is weaned from his vice, or is made to return the property 
that he has stolen, is not harmed thereby.” Gandhi's definition 
of Swadeshi was simple. One must not serve one’s distant 
neighbour at the expense of the nearest. Swadeshi according to 
Gandhi was never vindictive or punitive. It was in no sense 
narrow for “I buy from every part of the world what is needed 
for my growth” said Gandhi, “I refuse to buy from any body 
anything, however nice or beautiful, if it interferes with my 
growth or injures those whom Nature has made my first care.” 
(From Yeravada Mandir p. 62-63) “I buy useful healthy 
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literature from every part of the world...But I will not buy an 
inch of the finest cotton fabric from England or Japan or any 
other part of the world because it has injured and increasingly 
injures the millions of the inhabitants of India.” 

Gandhi’s own contribution, to the idea of Swadeshi was the 
introduction of Khadi and village industries as integral parts of 
Swadeshi. That made a qualitative difference in the meaning of 
Swadeshi. Till the partition of Bengal Swadeshi only meant 
refraining from using foreign made goods. By introducing the 
idea of Khadi Gandhi gave Swadeshi a positive meaning. 

“The message of the spinning-wheel is,” Gandhi said is 

“really to replace the spirit of eplaitation by the spirit of 
service.” (Young India 17.9.1925). 

As we deal with the observance of removal of untouchability 
in a separate chapter, we refrain from dealing with it in this 
chapter. : 


CHAPTER TEN 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


The task of all revolutions is to raze to the ground 
something of the old — values, attitudes, institutions, structures 
etc. — and raise something fresh and new. Most 
revolutionaries, however, do not have a clear vision of the 
post-revolutionary society. They want to dislodge, but they are 
not very clear about what they want to lodge. Gandhi was an 
exception. While he was fighting the British government and 
the civilisation that it represented, Gandhi had a vision of India 
of his dream. The Constructive programmes that Gandhi was 
never tired of talking about presented an inkling of the dream. 
It was Gandhi’s programme of connecting the struggle with the 
non-violent society. It was indeed a new idea and therefore, 
needed a new word to express it. And Gandhi coined a new 
word that sounded very much like an old one. That was 
Gandhi’s non-violent way of: introducing original ideas. He 
grafted new meaning on to old words. Although the 
constructive programme gave a picture of Gandhi's future 
vision, it was also very practical and matters of fact. Gandhi, 
the practical idealist had his eyes on the ideal but his feet were 
always on,the ground. Gandhi claimed that fulfilment of the 
Constructive Programme as a whole, would mean_ the 
achievement of poorna swaraj, or complete independence. He 
also claimed that the programme was as workable as any other 
was and more so than most. 

The idea of Constructive Programme has also evolved, like 
many other Gandhian ideas. Even before using the term, 
Gandhi had started practising Constructive work in the two 
Ashrams in South Africa. The two Ashrams there played a 
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crucial role in the Satyagraha in South Africa. The simple 
community life of the two Ashrams gave the Satyagrahis and 
their relative’s a glimpse of the future life Gandhi was 
envisaging. It also gave some well-needed rest to the 
Satyagrahis. Most of them were experiencing voluntary self- 
suffering for the first time in their lives. The Constructive work 
also provided the atmosphere of solidity among the Satyagrahis 
who came from very different backgrounds. 

Constructive work in India, which expanded from 3 in the 
early twenties to 18 before 1947, fulfilled the following needs 
of the independence movement: | 

1. It gave some idea about the future India to those involved 
in the movement. 7 | 

2. It gave them a sense of solidarity even while they 
subscribed to different creeds and belonged to different castes. 

3. At regular intervals it provided respite to the somewhat 
tired Satyagrahis. | | 

4. It strengthened the Congress organisation at the 
grassroots. | 

5. It provided a very broad base for the Congress and gave it 
the characteristics of a mass organisation. 

The Constructive Programme chalked out by Gandhi and 
officially adapted by the Indian National Congress, covered a 
large number of fields. The political field was covered by 
several items in the constructive programme. The programme 
of Communal Unity was to provide the backbone of national 
integration. To Gandhi Communai Unity did not mean unity 
imposed from above, but ‘an unbreakable heart unity’. 
Gandhi’s definition of Adult Education was not merely the 
spread of literacy. To him it meant the conscientization of the 
masses. “I should begin with opening the minds of the adult 
pupils” Gandhi said, “to the greatness and vastness of their 
country. My adult Education means first, true political 
education of the adult by the word of mouth.” The organisation 
of peasants, labour and students hardly need any explanation to 
prove their importance to the political life of the country. With 
love for the mother tongue and knowledge of the national 
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language Gandhi wanted to cut across the barriers of language 
and create a consciousness that would rise above narrow 
linguistic parochialisms. The programme of Panchayat was to 
make the humblest citizen dwelling in India’s villages aware of 
the strength independence woulc Uing him. 

Gandhi’s Constructive Programme took final shape in the 
last draft that Gandhi submitted to the Congress for 
consideration . It was a draft constitution for the post- 
independence Congress. Pyarelal described that document as 
‘His Last Will and Testament’. That was a plan to convert the 
whole Congress into a ‘Lok Sevak ‘Sangh’, an organisation 
built from the bottom upwards, that would work for the 
politicisation of the voters, while the workers would abstain 
from acquiring political power themselves: Gandhi's last advice 
fell on deaf ears and the draft was hardly given any 
consideration by the Congress leadership, which was too much 
engrossed in immediate problems and totally failed to display a 
long term vision. 

In the economic field, of course, khadi and village industries 
were the backbone of the Constructive programme. They 
connoted the beginning of economic freedom and equality of 
all in the country. Khadi and Village Industries were to give a 
concrete shape to Gandhi’s idea of a decentralised economy 
and instead of going in for mass production, encouraged 
production by the masses. For over 25 years Gandhi strove 
ceaselessly to install the vision of an economy based on India’s 
cultural tradition and which had the potentialities of solving its 
most fundamental problem of poverty and unemployment, 
which had the possibilities of providing economic solutions and 
harmony to more than two third of the world’s population. 
Advising Congress workers “To be villages minded Gandhi 
said, “When we have become village-minded, we will not want 
imitations of the West... but we will develop a true national 
taste in keeping with the vision of a new India in which 
pauperism, starvation, idleness will be unknown.” (Selected 
Works IV P. 350) 
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Gandhi's idea of trusteeship provided the key to problems of 
concentration of wealth and pointed towards a_ peaceful 
solution to the problem of maldistribution of wealth. Gandhi’s 
experiments in labour-capital relationship based on, his idea of 
trusteeship also formed an important part of the economic 
aspect of the Constructive Programme. | 

The programme of cow protection has not only religious or 
cultural but also economic significance considering the Indian 
situation. Gandhi’s advancing the idea of self-reliance, which 
appeared to be retrogressive act to some critics, seems to be 
gathering more and more strength in the present circumstances 
created by international political economy. To Gandhi 
economic equality was the master’ key to non-violent 
independence. 

Communal Unity was also an iipcrtint programme on the 
social field. A community that had a population of almost, one 
forth of the total population, which lived in relative harmony 
and as an integral part of the society when Gandhi was a child, 
was gradually getting isolated owing to a number of factors. 
The casteism of the Hindus, and the sectarianism of the 
Muslims, no doubt, were causes of the drift. But the role of the 
British was perhaps most mischievous in the situation. Gandhi 
through communal unity was trying to create an integrated 
society. 

By providing the women of India a vital role in the non- — 
violent movement for liberation, Gandhi had put Indian 
womanhood on the map of India. The inclusion of Women in 
the constructive programme meant preparing the women of 
India to play a dignified role in Indian life. 

Including the service of lepers in the Constructive 
Programme was rather remarkable for the Indian at that time. 
Gandhi must have got the inspiration from Christian 
missionaries, who were perhaps the only group that were 
engaged in the service of the lepers, where they were 
practically ostracised:even by the nearest relatives. As we have 
already seen, in his own inimitable style Gandhi began by not 
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personally giving him daily massages identifying the rest of the 
Indians with the lepers, Gandhi remarked, “What the leper is in 
India, that we are, if we will look about us, for the modern 
civilised world.” He considered lepers as much a part of 
society ‘us the tallest amongst us’. ‘But’, he continued 
painfully, ‘the tall absorb our attention though they are least in 
need of it. The lot of the lepers who are much in need of 
attention is studied neglect.” 

Rebelling against untouchability had been Gandhi's way 
when he was a child. He defied his beloved and revered 
mother when she asked him not to touch Ukabhai, who came 
to clean the toilets in their distinguished home. No wonder why 
removal of untouchability occupied an important part in his 
constructive programme suggested primarily for the Congress, 
but generally also as the code of conduct for his Ashramites. 

The whole Constructive Programme was educative. It was to 
educate the millions, particularly those living in villages and 
those who were deprived of education and prosperity to 
prepare themselves to be active citizens who would struggle for 
India’s independence and for a non-violent social order after 
that. But the Constructive Programme could not miss items that 
would directly touch the educational system. 

Through Nayee Taleem, or basic education, Gandhi offered 
an education that was not only good for the rural India of those 
days, but something that is relevant to the world today. It was 
a scheme to involve the millions of children in the nation- 
building process and make that process educative enough to 
bring out the latent qualities of the children. It was a scheme to 
make the children creative and responsible members of society 
by giving them a chance to share creatively in the community 
life of the school. Those who want to build up the structure of 
Swaraj from its very foundation, Gandhi, believed, dared not 
neglect the children. Basic education Gandhi said links the 
children to all that is best and lasting in India. It develops both 
the body and the mind and keeps the child rooted to the soil 
with « vlorious vision of the future in the realisation of which 
‘e Or she begins to make his or her contribution from the very 
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commencement of career. Education in the Gandhian basic 
education schools would be given through some nationally 
- useful craft, community life and, nature in an atmosphere of 
freedom, self-expression and love. -“In a plan of life based on 
non-violence,” Gandhi said, “Women has as much right to 
shape her destiny as man has to shape his.” To the 
Congressmen he said, “Wives of Congressmen should not be 
dolls and objects of indulgence, but they should be treated as 
honourable comrades in common service.” | 

The Constructive Programme covered the educational field 
through Nayee Taleem, Adult Education, Women’s Education, 
Education in Health and Hygiene, and teaching of the 
provincial and national languages. 

In the cultural field the Constructive Programme covered 
removal of untouchability, service of the cow, village sanitation — 
and prohibition. These programmes were aimed at improving 
the quality of life of the whole country. Gandhi regretted that a 
sense of social sanitation was not a ‘virtue among Indians. He 
wanted the constructive workers to make Indian villages 
models of cleanliness in every sense of the word. Gandhi is 
known to have said, “I do not want my house to be walled in 
all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of 
all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But 
I refuse to be blown off my. feet by any.” The whole cultural 
dimension of the Constructive Programme was a blend of the 
_ best of world cultures based on the roots of Indian. culture. 
That was: the reason why he considered the teaching of the 
Gita to be at the root of ali his teachings although he would 
rather renounce the Vedas than accept the tradition of 
untouchability if someone were to prove to him that Vedas 
taught untouchability. | 

When discussing several political issues with Lord Irwin 
during the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations after the great civil 
disobedience movement of 1930, he surprised many of his 
colleagues: and critics by being prepared to concede many a 
point in order to come to some common agreement. But on the 
issue of picketing the liquor shops, he was not willing to budge 
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an inch as he considered picketing of the liquor-shops as a 
moral and spiritual programme. 

Gandhi believed that power resided in the people and the 
Constructive Programme was to strengthen the power of the 
people. He believed that lasting and healthy deliverance came 
from within and Constructive Programme was to provide the 
method of deliverance from within. It was to fill up the deep 
chasm between the educated classes and the masses. “One 
realised how difficult it is to make good our claim to be one 
nation unless every unit has a living consciousness of being 
one with every other.” That was the reason he especially 
included the service of the Adivasis in the Constructive 
Programme. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN «4 


GANDH?P?S CONCEPT OF NONVIOLENCE 


“Nonviolence is the first article of my faith. It is also the 
last article of my creed.” Gandhi: Young India 23.3.1922. . 

Gandhi discovered nonviolence in his search for truth. In his 
constant pursuit for truth he realised that what he saw, as truth 
was not necessarily the whole truth. Truth could be found 
differently by different persons. The best way to attain truth 
was to realise the fact that yours may not be the only truth and 
“you should be open enough to accept truth from whatever 
source it may dawn upon you. This is what led him to 
nonviolence. When you consider your own truth as the whole | 
or final truth, you need not or would not make room for: 
anyone else’s truth. But when you concede the possrbility of an 
element of truth on the other side as well, you do not eliminate . 
the other side by force, but, are prepared for a process whereby 
either you convince him or he convinces you, or both of you 
come to realise the truth in a new perspective. This process of 
leaving the door eternally open for truth to appear from any 
corner was what brought Gandhi to the threshold of non- 
violence. In his weekly letters to the inmates of his Ashram 
this is how he described it: “The seeker realised that he who 
went on destroying others did not make headway but simply 
. stayed where he was, while the man who suffered those who 
created difficulties marched ahead, and at times even took 
others with him. The first act of destruction taught him that the 
Truth, which was the object of his quest, was not outside 
' himself but within. Hence the more he took to violence; the 
more he receded from Truth... Without Ahimsa it is not 
possible to seek and find Truth. Ahimsa and Truth are so 
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intertwined that it is practically impossible to disentangle and 
separate them... Ahimsa is the means: Truth is the end. Means 
to be means must always be within our reach, and so Ahimsa 
is our supreme duty. If we take care of the means we are 
bound to reach the end sooner or later.” (From Yeravada 
Mandir as reprinted in Selected Works of Mahatma Gandhi IV, ° 
P. 218.) 

- Two events in Gandhi’s early life, described by him in his 
autobiography point to the root of Gandhi’s nonviolence, and 
the two persons who were connected with these events were 
two dearest ones. | 

The first was Gandhi’s father, Karamchand or Kaba Gandhi 
who appears to be a man of strong character. In that particular 
event when Gandhi apologised in writing to his father for his 
petty ‘theft’ inside the family, Kaba Gandhi was indisposed 
and the son was standing in a comer almost shivering with the 
idea of what his father’s reaction would be to his own 
confession and request for punishment. Kaba Gandhi could 
have used harsh words, or even have slapped or hit him. But 
he did not even scold his son. While reading the slip written by 
his son Kaba Gandhi obviously was deeply pained. Tears rolled 
down his eyes. But without uttering a word of rebuke he just 
tore up the piece of paper on which his son had confessed his 
guilt. That silent suffering of his father left a deep impression 
on the tender mind of the son. He realised how one person’s 
suffering could influence another person and could be much 
more effective than physical punishment. 

The other instance was with his wife. The young Mohan 
who had tried to play the husband with Kasturba, his wife; he 
wanted his wife to seek his permission “before going out.” 
Kasturba refused to accept that order. She said she did not 
need any permission to visit the temple, for example. She 
would quietly accept Mohan’s harsh words,. but act exactly the 
way she thought it was right to do, until Mohan had to give in 
to Kasturba’s way of behaviour. That gave Gandhi his first 
lesson in non-violent resistance to injustice: gentle but firm 
denial. 
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But the seed of Satyagraha was sown n Only in 1893 at the 
Maritsburg railway station, when the now. famous incident 
when the South African railway authorities threw him out of 4 
first class compartment because of the colour of his skin. 
During cold night spent at the railway the idea of soul force 
emerged and developed. Luckily Gandhi has described the 
incident in some detail to us and has not shied of Se 
his frailties. 

The first idea that came to Gandhi’s mind on that night was 
to go back to India. “Why stay in a place like this, suffering 
~ such humiliation on account of our colour?’ he said to himself. 
The answer came in a most emphatic way. Going back home 
would mean cowardice and cowardice was simply not 
acceptable. Non-violence and cowardice do not go together. 
Gandhi decided to stay on in South Africa and face the 
consequences squarely. 

Then he thought whether he shoala® complain against the 
officer who threw him out of the train. He discarded that idea 
too. There his balanced thinking gave him an insight, which is 
a proof of the fact that Gandhi was already on the path of 
maturity when he was passing through that crisis. He made a 
distinction between the evil and the evildoer. “What is the fault 
of that poor man?”, he asked himself. “The fault lies with the 
traditional systems of apartheid.’ This is where he learnt how 
to struggle against injustice while having pity, sympathy or 
love for the person who was perpetrating the injustice. Next 
morning when his Indian employers and other friends wanted 
to file a complaint against the railways, Gandhi again said no. 
Personally he did not want to complain against injustices done 
to him and he refused to act as if he were taking revenge. ie 
violence knows neither revenge nor retaliation. 

In no way non-violence was absence of action to Gandhi. 
Nor did it mean accepting injustice meekly. The very next day 
on his way to Pretoria Gandhi refused to act according to the 
whims of his white fellow-passenger, who wanted to dictate 
terms to Gandhi on choosing his seat. He chose to undergo the 
cruel physical suffering meted out to him by the -arrogant white 
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passenger, but did not budge from his position. That was 
perhaps the turning point in Gandhi's life, where — from one 
can witness almost a metamorphosis in his character. A timid, 
reticent, and shy Gandhi was transformed into a polite but firm 
defier of injustice. 

During those days the term most prevalent for actions that 
were not violent was ‘passive resistance’. Even Gandhi used 
that term during the initial stages of the movement led by him 
a decade later for lack of a better term. But the very nature of 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha in South Africa soon left him 
disillusioned about the term. Gandhi’s non-violence was very 
much an active force, rather than a passive one. In fact 
Gandhi's whole life was a saga of active love. He believed that 
non-violence was the greatest force in the world. Gandhi's non- 
violence differed radically with other cases of non-violence 
practised in India in its social implementation. To Gandhi non- 
violence was not a code of individual conduct. It was not 
merely a virtue to be practised by individuals in their private 
lives. Gandhi’s non-violence was a social value. Unless non- 
violence was able to cope with violence or injustice in society 
Gandhi was not interested in it. Of course his non-violence 
began .with the individual, with himself in his case, but it did 
not end there. Gandhi’s non-violence extended its influence 
until it embraced the whole world. 

“I have found that life persists in the midst of destruction 
and therefore, there must be a higher law than that of 
destruction. Only under that law would a well-ordered society 
be intelligible and life worth living. And if. that is the law of 
life, we have to work it out in daily life. Wherever there are 
jars, wherever you are confronted with an opponent, conquer 
him with love...” (Young India 1.10.1931) 

In its positive meaning non-violence to Gandhi meant 
harmony. It meant harmony with one’s own self spiritually, 
harmony with fellow human beings socially and harmony with 
nature ecologically. It encompassed the entire life. Gandhi's life 
mission was to implement non-violence in every field of life. 
In politics it took the form of non-violent demonstrations, non- 
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cooperation and civil disobedience. In economics Gandhi 
introduced non-violence through the idea of decentralisation 
and trusteeship. In the social field non-violence to Gandhi 
meant uniting hearts with hearts. In education it meant ‘Nayee 
Taleem’, which was an education for a non-violent individual 
in a non-violent society. 

Gandhi did not claim any originality in the discovery of 
non-violence. One of his famous sayings is: “I have nothing 
new to teach the world. Truth and non-violence are as old as 
the hills.” But the originality in Gandhi’s non-violence was in 
its implementation in the social field. Never before was non- 
violence practised on such a massive scale. With Gandhi non- 
violence no longer remained limited to saints and the sages. It 
became a value that could and should be practised by ordinary 
men and women. “The religion of non-violence is not meant 
merely for the rishis and saints. It is meant for the common 
people as well. Non-violence is the law of our species.” 
(Young India 11.8.1920). 

“If one does not practise non-violence in one’s personal 
relations with others, and hopes to use it in bigger affairs, one 
is vastl, mistaken. Non-violence like charity must begin at 
home... Mutual forbearance is non-violence. Immediately, 
therefore, you get the conviction that non-violence is the law of 
life. you have to practise it towards those who act violently 
towards you, and the law must apply to nations as 
individuals... If the conviction is there the rest will follow.” 
(Harijan 28. L. 1939) 

The second dimension in Gandhi's concept of non-violence © 
was regarding his method of fighting injustice. This was, 
perhaps, the best-known aspect of his perception. Gandhi 
termed‘this method as Satyagraha. 

“With satya combined with ahimsa, you can bring the world 
to your feet. Satyagraha in its essence is nothing but the 
introduction of truth and gentleness in the political t.e., the 
national life.” (Young India 10.3.1920) 

“Satyagraha,” Gandhi said, “is gentle, it never wounds. It 
must not be the result of anger or malice. It is never fussy, 
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never impatient, and never vociferous. It is the direct opposite 
of compulsion. It was conceived as a complete substitute for 
violence.” (Harijan 15.4.1933). 

Before a committee appointed by the Congress, to find facts 
about the Punjab atrocities in 1919, Gandhi said: 

“In the application of Satyagraha, | discovered in the earliest 
Stages, that pursuit of truth did not admit violence being 
inflicted on one’s opponent, but that he must be weaned from_ 
error by patience and sympathy... And patience means self- 
suffering. So the doctrine came to mean vindication of truth, 
not by infliction of suffering on the opponent but one’s own 
self.” I have dealt: with the subject of Satyagraha in a separate 
chapter. 

The third dimension of Gandhi’s concept of non-violence 
was his vision of a society based on non-violence, a vision that 
is likely to inspire even future generations. 

Gandhi’s vision of a non-violent society was one where the 
individual would be working for the community and the 
community would be taking care of the individual. It would be 
a decentralised society where there would be minimum 
concentration of economic and political power. The pattern of 
the society was described by Gandhi as that of ‘oceanic 
circles’. In the pattern of the oceanic circles the outermost 
circumference will not wield power to crush the inner circle, 
but will give strength to all within and derive its own strength 
from it.” (Harijan 28.7.1946). And where the ultimate sanction 
* will lie with the people’s power to exercise non-violence as the 
means to deal with internal injustice or external aggression. 

“I believe that the sum total of the energy of mankind is not 
to bring us down but to lift us up and that is the result of the 
definite, if unconscious, working of the law of love. The fact 
that mankind persists shows that the cohesive force is greater 
than the disruptive force, centripetal force greater than 
centrifugal.” (Young India 12.11.1931) 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


ENDS AND MEANS 


One of the- qualities that distinguisher Gandhi from other 
political leaders was his insistence on the principle of purity of 
means. Many before him thought that it was too lofty a 
principle to be practised in politics. When Gandhi entered 


Indian politics a controversy between him and Lokmanya Tilak . 


took place on this very issue. While the Lokmanya believed 
that an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, ‘wickedness unto 
wickedness’ was the only principle with which politics could 
work, Gandhi beliéved that the true law of a civilised society 
was ‘truth even unto the wicked’. ‘An eye for an eye’ Gandhi 
remarked ‘would make the whole world blind.’ _ 

Some believe that purity of means may be all right for 
spiritual pursuits, but not for worldly fields like politics. But 
Gandhi did not believe in polities severed from: stigit 3 or 
morality. 

Gandhi’s insistence on this principle was haste on practical 
reasons and sound logic too. His faith in the principle grew 
with his experience. . 

Gandhi called himself a ‘practical idealist’. He entertained 
certain ideals in his life. But he strove to put these ideals into 
practice. He had some goals. He had also found out practical — 
methods of reaching those goals. . 7 

Gandhi’s biggest reason for his insistence on the purity of 
means was practical. While he realised that the end may 
depend on factors that were beyond one’s control, the: means 
were something that one could choose oneself. “We have 
always control over the means,” he said in Young India of July 
1924, “but not over ‘the ends.” | 
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Political independence was the end of many different groups 
in India. But when it finally arrived, it was the result of many 
unforeseen forces. 

Gandhi had already chosen non-violence as the means before 
he arrived in India from South Africa. He could pursuade the 
Congress to accept ‘peaceful and legislative means’ as a policy. 
Once the Congress chose these they adhered to them, because 
that was something they could practise themselves. About 
reaching the end, that is attaining independence, nobody was 
absolutely sure tll the very end. 

Another reason for purity of means is that the means 
influence the end. Often the means even shape the end. The 
goal, for example of the Communists was to attain a condition 
when the state would wither away. But to achieve that end they 
chose to have concentration of power as the means, which was 
not in the same direction as their final aim. The result in 
Russia and China was. more and more centralised power 
structure instead of a society where the state would wither 
away. 

A number of ‘underground organisations’ at home have 
fared the same way. The ultimate aim of these organisations 
was to attain a peaceful and harmonious society. But they 
accept violent means to attain the goal. Many of these 
organisations have ended up in the members using their guns to 
kill one another rather than their enemies. Peace and harmony 
do not breed out of belligerence and dissonance. 

Means influence also those who apply the means. The 
character of a person is built by the uses of various tools. 
Think of the average truck-driver, the soldier, and the musician 
that you have known in your life and you will be able to 
discern the influence of the truck, the gun, or the musical 
instrument on his or her behaviour. 

Ends are like the destination and means like the path of the 
pilgrim. Reaching the ends of the journey is not necessarily 
determined by the pilgrim alone. Circumstances might prevent 
him or her from completing the journey. Compare one traveller 
who has chosen the straight road with another who has chosen 
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a roundabout or zigzag road. Supposing both these travellers 
have to end their journey half way, which will be closer to the 
destination when they end the journey? Perhaps the easiest way 
of describing pure means is to say that each step of the 
traveller on the path of pure means should take the traveller 
nearer to the goal even when the journey ends before the firial 
destination. | 
Let us now examine two of the most prominent examples of 
the means that Gandhi chose for his mission. These means 
were non-violence and truth. Besides some of the advantages 
that we have already considered above, Gandhi must have had 
some added practical advantage in the mind when he used 
these means. When Gandhi entered the political field in India, 
_ the country was colonised and it was also disarmed. Practically 
India did not have the violent means to overcome the colonial 
rulers. Building .a violent force in such conditions would have 
been much more difficult even if Gandhi had wanted to do so. 
Stray violence was tried by some of the extremists. But they 
did not succeed beyond creating some kind of sympathy on 
witnessing their spirit of sacrifice and courage. By non-violent 
non-co-operation Gandhi offered. the country a tool that was 
readily available in the prevailing circumstances. 
It is true both violent and non-violent means need training of 
their soldiers. And it must also be conceded that- training of 
non-violent soldiers was not in any way easier than that of the 
violent soldiers. But Gandhi had an advantage from the other 
side of the picture. While the adversary was very well - 
equipped in violent training, he was completely a novice 
regarding non-violent training. This is also true about arms and 
ammunitions. Besides arms, ammunitions, and training of 
conflict also needs experience to solve it. In this case too the 
British Government had a lot of more experience: of using 
violent forces than Gandhi or for that matter any other. person 
or group of persons in India. : | 
The British were so much better equipped to crush a violent 
insurgency than a non-violent revolt. Gandhi had an advantage 
of an element of surprise. As most of the methods that he 
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employed were new not only to the British government, but to 
the whole world, in so far as they were used on such a massive 
scale and in the political field, the element of surprise often 
gave Gandhi the edge over his adversary in his strategies. His 
non-violent means, may no longer be such a surprise now. So, 
the element of surprise may be discounted when considering 
the pros and cons of non-violent means. But if a Satyagrahi has 
to go by the guidance of his or her ‘still inner voice’, the 
element of surprise cannot be totally ruled out. Sometimes it 
could also surprise the Satyagrahis themselves! 

Gandhi’s other means - i.e. truth. has not been the subject of 
much controversy. Even the exponents of violence have not 
challenged the value of truth theoretically, though they might 
have no qualms in using falsehood as their means. Truth being 
basis of existence itself, is theoretically less controversial than 
non-violence. But when putting truth into practice doubts may 
be raised about it. Take for example Giandhi’s stand on secrecy. 
His maxim ‘secrecy is sin’ is based on his principle of truth. | 
am reminded of an instance when Arne Naess, the well-known 
Norwegian peace researcher once remarked critically regarding 
Gandhi’s idea of ‘raiding’ the salt depot at Dharasana. He 
thought that the idea of a raid diluted the idea of Gandhi’s non- 
violence. When, however, Prof. Naess was informed by this 
author how openly the ‘raid’ was conducted after giving proper 
notice to the government and during broad day-light by 
unarmed Satyagrahis, he was convinced that the Dharasana raid 
was not at all-violent as the word ‘raid’ suggested. In fact, 
what the Satyagrahis tried to do at Dharasana was an open 
invitation to suffering that ensued such defiance. The fact that 
Gandhi’s moves were always open puzzled his adversaries, 
who were not used to face truth squarely. The Indian civil 
courts were often caught off their guard by the Satyagrahis. 
When, for example, Gandhi was taken before a magistrate in 
Champaran, the magistrate offered him time to plead his case. 
He probably wanted time for himself too, to consider. what 
kind of action he should or could take. Gandhi, however, 
would not give him time. He was there with an intention to see 
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the indigo plantérs and he had nothing to hide about it. If there . 
. were orders to prevent him from doing so, he intended to 
disobey the orders. The government could punish him if he 
was defying some law. Actually there was no such law and 
Gandhi opened the whole situation before the public just by 
being truthful. The same was the case with thousands of 
Satyagrahis who pleaded guilty when they were tried for 
defying laws, which they considered to be immoral or unjust. 
The government’s secret police had no work to do because 
Gandhi and his Satyagrahis had no secret to hide from them. 
The weapon of truth was wielded most effectively by 
Gandhi in 1931, when he went to England for the Second 
Round Table Conference. He went there as the sole 
representative of the Indian National Congress claiming that 
the Congress was the only organisation that had earned its right 
to represent the country by suffering and self-sacrifice. But he 
went there invited by his Majesty’s Government. He could not 
wield the weapon of non-cooperation there. He was there as a 
guest, not as a noncooperator. He was there to try his best to 
negotiate, not to break law. He had gone to act honourably, not 
to boycott. Having left the weapon of non-violence behind at 
‘home, the only other weapon he had left in his armoury was 
that of truth. And truth he wielded in all its efficacy. Going to 
the country of the rulers he decided to win over its people by 
winning their hearts. He also decided to speak truth to power. 
He decided to enter the hearts of British People through truth. 
He did meet the rulers — members of the parliament, 
diplomats, cabinet ministers, the Prime Minister and the King . 
and Queen too. He did participate in the delegations of the 
round Table Conference and its various committees. He had 
interviews, negotiations, discussions and debates. But his 
attention was riveted with the people. The only artifice that he 
used in dealing with them was using the force of truth. He was 
certain that a whole people could not be imperialist. exploiter. 
unjust or unkind. So he decided to open their eyes to the bare 
facts. To the mill-hands of the cotton mills in Manchester und 
Lancashire he talked about the conditions of the spinners and 
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weavers of India, to the students at the Colonial school at 
Eaton he said that the history that was taught to them was 
based on wrong information. To those who were weaving the 
imaginary fabric of India in their minds, torn to pieces by 
religious, casteist and princely divisions, with only the 
benevolent influence of the empire keeping them together, he 
reasoned that it was the British Government which played upon 
and perpetuated the situation. To those who worried whether 
Indians would be able to manage their affairs if the British left 
them, Gandhi urged to give India the freedom to make mistakes 
and suffer its consequences as they themselves had done 
throughout their history. To those who were pointing out to the 
divergent opinions of other Indians attending the Round Table 
Conference especially the Muslims and the ‘untouchables’ 
Gandhi appealed to go through the jail-records of Indian 
prisons and note that there were many more Muslims and 
-untouchables who courted arrests in the civil disobedience 
movement than the numbers of some of the groups claiming to 
represent the interests of minorities in the Round Table 
Conference. Gandhi just let truth fight his case. It cannot be 
denied that when Gandhi left England he had many more 
friends bidding him farewell than those who welcomed him 
when he arrived there. It can also be contended that the seeds 
of freedom for India that he sowed in 1931 among the minds 
of the people of England germinated on the soil of England 
and ultimately it were the trees that grew from those seeds that 
bore fruit-in 1947 when the British Parliament unanimously 
passed a resolution giving India her independence. 

Going back to the question of ends and means, One must not 
forgets violence breeds more and more violence and violent 
revolutions produce counter-revolutions. In the present Indian 
conditions it must be borne in mind that violence also cannot 
be used profitably by the poor, for in a violent plunder only the 
rich have the lion’s share when the booty is distributed among 
the plunderers. 

Let me end this chapter with a quotation from Jacques 
Maritain, the person who has given much thought to the 
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question of ends and means, borrowed from Prof. Raghavan 
Iyer’s “The Moral and Political Thought of Mahatma Gandhi” 
on page 293: 

“There is quite another order of means, of which our 
Western civilisation is hardly aware, and which offers the 
human mind an infinite field of discovery — the spiritual 
means systematically applied to the temporal realm, a striking 
example of which has been Gandhi’s Satyagraha. I should like 
to call them “means of spiritual warfare”. ... There are two 
different orders of means of warfare (taken in the widest sense 
of the word), as there are two kinds of fortitude and courage, 
the courage that attacks and the courage that endures, the force 
of coercion or aggression and the force or patience, the force 
that inflicts suffering on others and the force that endures 
suffering inflicted on oneself. There you have two different 
keyboards that stretch along the two sides of our human nature, 
though the sounds they give are constantly intermingled: 
opposing evil through suffering and enduring — a way which, 
at the last extremity, leads to the shedding, if need be, of the 
biood of others; and opposing evil through suffering and 
enduring —a way which, at the last extremity, leads to the 
sacrifice of one’s own life. To the second keyboard the means 
of spiritual warfare belong ...while being the most difficult, 
they follow the method of Gandhi or some method yet to be 
invited, men who attach importance to spiritual values are 
likely to be led willingly to a solution along these lines.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


GANDHI’S RELIGION 


The general atmosphere in Gandhi's Ashrams both at 
Sabarmati and Sevagram, where | spent the first twenty-two 
years of my life, could be described as religious in the broadest 
sense of the term. We had prayers first thing in the morning 
and prayers last thing in the evening. There was grace before 
each meal. Every meeting, every major event in the life of the 
Ashram began with prayers. The word ‘Ashram’ itself has a 
religious connotation. Most of the inmates of the Ashram were 
devoutly religious, though having faith in different religions, 
mostly Hinduism, Islam and Christianity. 

Gandhi’s own background was largely religious. He grew up 
in a family, which was Hindu of the Vaishnava sect. His 
mother, the most important influence in Gandhi's early 
childhood, was very pious person. His father invited and 
entertained various religious preachers to give discourses on 
their own beliefs. In England, as a young man, Gandhi started 
his study of religious scriptures of Hinduism, Christianity and 
Buddhism and also read the life of the Prophet Mohammed. In 
South Africa he began his first serious study of religions and 
this continued throughout his life. When he returned to India 
therefore, his religious thoughts had already matured. 

Religion, however, to Gandhi did not mean going to a 
temple or a church, nor even praying regularly or reading 
religious books. Religion for Gandhi had something to do with 
his belief - the belief in God, His creation and man’s relations 
with them. It had something to do with his inner self and also 
with his outward behaviour with fellow human beings, nature 
and its creatures. 
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The word commonly used for religion in Indian languages is 
Dharma, and the word has a much deeper meaning than 
organised or denominational religion. Dharma in Sanskrit is 
used for a variety of meanings, prominent among them are: 
Religious faith like Hinduism, Islam or Christianity. 
Duty, 

Sustainability, 
Righteousness and 
Quality of a substance. 

antes sometimes would use the term religion in one of the 
senses mentioned above, but he would also explain what he 
meant. The explanation would differ according to the 
circumstances, but underlying the various explanations there 
would be a consistency running through them. At the root of it 
ail was Gandhi's deep search for truth. 

On May 12. 1920 Gandhi wrote in Young India: “Let me 
explain what I mean by religion. It is not Hindu religion, which 
{ certainly prize above all other religions, but the religion 
which transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, 
which binds one indissoluble to the truth within and which 
ever purifies. It is the permanent element in human nature 
which counts no cost too great in order to find full expression 
and which leaves the soul utterly restless until it has found 
itself, known its Maker and appreciated the _ true 
correspondence with the Maker and itself.” 

To a student of Gujarat Vidyapith he explained: To me 
religion means truth and ahimsa or rather truth alone, because 
truth includes ahimsa, ahimsa being the necessary and 
indispensable means for its discovery. 

Gandhi’s religion was firmly based on his faith in God. 
Muriel Lester, Gandhi’s hostess during his visit to London for 
the Round Table Conference, describes graphically how Gandhi 
spoke on God extempore for a recording by the Columbia 
Gramophone Company, without prior preparation or rehearsal. 
But the message that he delivered shows how thoroughly he 
was prepared within himself to talk about his concept of God. 
It also clearly states his ideas about his Maker: 
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“There is an indefinable mysterious power that pervades 
everything. I feel it, though I do not see it. | do feel that there 
is orderliness in the universe, there is an unalterable law 
governing everything or every being that exists or lives, It is 
not a blind law. Because no blind law can govern the conduct 
of living beings and it can now be proved that even matter is 
life. That-law then, which governs. all life is God. Law and 
lawgiver are one. i 

“I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around me is 
ever changing, ever dying, there is underlying all that change a 
living power that is changeless, that holds all together, that 
creates, dissolves and recreates...” 

“And is this power benevolent or malevolent? | see it purely 
benevolent. For I see that in the midst of death, life persists, in 
the midst of untruth truth persists, in the midst of darkness 
light persists. Hence I gather that God is Life, Truth, Light. He 
is the supreme God.” 

For a long time Gandhi had said that God was truth. But 
round about 1928, he found out that the statement ‘Truth is 
God’ expressed his feelings about God much better. The 
existence of God was denied by atheists. But the existence of 
truth was acceptable even to them. For himself he never had 
the slightest doubt about the reality that God was and he found 
Truth to be the most graphic name of God. His religion told 
him and he was convinced that God. was in all life. He felt that 
there was a unity between himself and his maker as with 
everything else in nature. He therefore considered himself to be 
a part and parcel of the whole and could not find Him apart 
from the rest of humanity. For Gandhi the only way to find 
God could best be achieved by endeavouring to see God 
through the service of humanity. When he was advised 
contemptuously to go to the Himalayas to seek God, he 
immediately retorted “If I could persuade myself that I should 
find Him in a Himalayan cave, I would proceed there 
immediately. But I know that I cannot find him apart from 
humanity.” (Harijan 24-8-1947) He did not believe that God 
was a person, though he sometimes did refer to him in the 
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third person singular. His belief was based on faith that 
transcended reason. He believed that the most ignorant among 
mankind have some truth in them. We were all sparks of Truth. 
The sum total of these sparks was indescribable, the as-yet- 
unknown Truth, which was God. The bearing of that belief on 
social life, according to Gandhi had to be seen in one’s daily 
life. “To be true to such religion one has to lose oneself in 
continuous and continuing service of life. Hence for me there 
is no escape from social service, there is no happiness on earth 
beyond or apart from it.” (questions and Answers: S. 
Radhakrishnan’s Contemporary Indian Philosophy p.21) 

Gandhi’s faith, his search for truth and his social service 
were all linked with each other. He believed that all the gifts 
and abilities of a person are for the service of others. 

Because Gandhi believed that religion was that which 
brought us face to face with our maker, he said to Samuel E. 
Stokes in a letter: ““What a joy it would be when people realise 
that religion consists not in outward ceremonial but ever- 
growing inward response to the highest impulses that man is 
capable of.” (Mahadevbhaini diary Vol.7 p.279) 

What Gandhi said in an article written in Young India on 
19.1.1928 nearly sums up his ideas about religion: 

“I came to the conclusion long ago, after prayerful search 
and study and discussion with as many people as I could meet, 
that all religions were true and also that they had some error in 
them, and that, whilst I hold by my own, I should hold others 
as dear as Hinduism, from which it logically follows that we 
should hold all as dear as our nearest and dearest kith and kin 
and that we should make no distinction between them.” 

Gandhi ‘believed that belief in one God was the corner-stone 
of all religions, but he could not forsee a time when there 
would be only one religion on earth in- practice. Historical 
causes and climatic conditions of the countries in which the 
religions were born created the differences between them. The 
two largest religions groups in India present a classic example. 
Hinduism is, perhaps, the oldest religion in the world and its 
scriptures were written on the snowy heights of the Himalayas 
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or the fertile plains of Indus and Ganga. Islam on the other 
hand, happens to be one of the most recent religions of the 
world and it was first preached on the dry desert lands of 
Arabia. Their outward differences have no a bearing on the 
philosophical teachings of these religions. The blind faith of 
the ignorant with the cunning manipulations of the shrewd 
politicians and the guile of wily vested interests exaggerate the 
differences and complicate the situation. Gandhi had to 
struggle for decades against these forces and ultimately lay 
down his life to ascertain his faith in the basic unity underlying 
the outward differences of religions. 

Gandhi believed in the fundamental truth of all religions. He 
believed that they were necessary for the people to whom these 
religions were revealed. And he also believed that if only 
people could read the scriptures of the different faiths from the 
standpoint of the followers of those faiths, as Gandhi himself 
did, first in England when he was studying law, then in South 
Africa when Christians of different denominations tried to 
convert him and later on in Indian jails where he found the 
leisure to do so, they should find that all the scriptures were at 
the bottom all one and were all helpful to one another. 

It is true that he loved Hinduism and adored the Gita and 
the Isha Upanishad no less than any orthodox Hindu would do. 
But to Gandhi the relationship between him and his religion 
was like the relationship between him and his mother. A child 
could admire the beauty of other children’s mothers, but still 
he would find his own mother to be the loveliest among them 
all. To carry the metaphor further, Gandhi was convinced that 
the beauty of his mother would not increase by denouncing 
other children’s mothers. In fact, he was sure that insulting 
other children’s mothers would be tantamount to insulting 
motherhood itself, which would include his own mother at the 
first instance. 

It was with this conviction that he believed that religions 
were not for separating men from one another, they were meant 
to bind one another. 
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But Gandhi admired Hindu religion not only because he was 
born in it. He was not satisfied by only studying the scriptures. 
The book, which became his strongest bond with Hinduism, 
was the Bhagawad-Gita. It also had the strongest influence on 
him, for he believed that the Gita-was not only a book for 
scholars to study but a book to live one’s life on. It was out of 
experience derived from his endeavour to practice what he 
learnt from the Gita that he came to admire the catholicity of 
Hindu religion. About Hinduism he said in Young India of 
October 21,1927: 

“It was the most tolerant of all religions. Its freedom from 
dogmas gave the votary the largest scope of self-expression. 
Not being an exclusive religion it enabled the followers not 
merely respect for all the other religions but to admire and 
assimilate whatever may be good in the other faiths... 
Hinduism believes in the oneness not only of merely all human 
life but in the oneness of all other lives.” But in spite of his 
admiration for all religions in general and Hinduism in 
particular, he did not consider any religion as absolutely 
perfect. He did not believe in the exclusive divinity of the 
Vedas. He believed the Bible, the Koran and the Zend-Avesta 
to be as much divinely inspired as the Vedas. 

This brings us to the radical Gandhi. He declined to be 
bound by an interpretation, however learned it might be, if 
it were repugnant to reason or moral sense. Conscience was 
the acid test of his faith. The lodestar of conscience was 
truth and, non-violence, or truth, which would imbibe non- 
violence with it. 

“TI apply the test of Truth and ahimsa laid down by these 
very scriptures for interpretation,” he said in Young India of 
27.8.1925, “I reject what is inconsistent with it.” 

It was this acid test which gave Gandhi the courage to 
proclaim that if some scholars were to prove that the practice 
of untouchability was an integral part of our scriptures, he 
would rather forsake the scripture than stand by untouchability. 

Gandhi’s greatest service to religion was his attempt to turn 
the personal virtues like truth, simplicity renunciation, etc., into 
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social values. These virtues are meaningless until they are 
practised in a social context..The individual moorings of 
religions restricted them to individual conduct. Gandhi put 
these virtues on a social level and assessed their value in the 
day to day life. He brought these values from the shelf to the 
ground, from the church to the market place, from the 
behaviour of priests to average citizens. 

It is true he was often opposed when he proclaimed his 
unorthodox views. Attempts were made on his life in his 
Campaign against untouchability. Sometimes he was socially or 
economically ostracised. But that was part of the game for 
Gandhi, the eternal Satyagrahi, who was always prepared to 
suffer every kind of hardship when practising what he 
preached. I can never forget the event when he chastised my 
father for not preventing Kasturba and my mother from 
entering the Jagannath Temple at Puri, where untouchables 
were not allowed to enter. | have dealt with that episode in 
more detail in ‘The Fire and the Rose’. (Navajivan, 
Ahmedabad pp 640-647) 

Gandhi believed that there were eternal principles, which 
admit no compromise, and one must be prepared to lay down 
one’s life in the practice of them. The day humanity ceases to 
believe in ideals. it will descend to the level of beasts. 

With conscience as his measuring-rod, Gandhi never 
hesitated to reinterpret some of the scriptures. One of his most 
famous reinterpretations is found in his elucidation of the Gita, 
the main source of his spiritual inspiration. He believes that the 
Mahabharata is not a historical narration of the war between 
the cousins Pandavas and Kauravas, but an allegory of the war 
that constantly goes on in the hearts of men. The dialogue 
between Krishana and Arjun that has been given in the 
eighteen chapters of the Gita cannot be of such a trivial thing 
as the master’s instructions to prompt the disciple to engage in 
war. It is a dialogue which has inspired thousands of scholars 
and laymen alike for at least three thousand years, because it 
deals with a subject that has to do with every conscientious 
human being. 
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Some Christian admirers of Gandhi and also some 
missionaries try to convince us that Gandhi drew all his 
inspiration from Christianity. Gandhi himself never hesitated in 
accepting the debt that he owed to various scriptures. Of the 
Bible he was particularly impressed by the Sermon on the 
Mount and said so more than once. But it can not be said that 
Christianity, or the Sermon on the Mount in particular was the 
main source of his inspiration. When he first read the Bible in 
England while he was a student he was impressed by the 
Sermon. But for him, the Sermon also echoed the lines of 
Shamal Bhatt that he had read in his early childhood which 
said ‘He who returns good for evil is the one who really wins 
in the world’. When approached by Christians for 
proselytization he turned to Shrimad Rajchandra for advice. 
Rajchandra in his turn asked him to make his own decision, 
but only after studying his own religion. Gandhi drew his 
inspiration from the Gita and considered conversion as an 
outdated idea. 

Gandhi’s ultimate goal in life was moksha or salvation and 
his effort was to reduce himself to zero to be one with life as 
whole. 

‘“T have no desire for the perishable Kingdom of earth. I am 
striving for the Kingdom of Heaven which is Moksha.” He said 
in Young India of 3.4.1924. “To attain my end it is not 
necessary for me to seek the shelter of a cave. I carry one 
about me, if I would but know it...For me the road to salvation 
lies through incessant toil in the service of my country and 
thereupon of humanity. I want to identify myself with 
everything that lives.” 

Lin Yu Tang, the Chinese writer, called India a God- 
intoxicated country. Gandhi’s whole being from childhood to 
his death was religious. But he was never religion-intoxicated. 
Although the language that he used often appeared to be 
soaked with religion, he always had that religion in mind, 
which was at the base of all religions - in other words he was 
talking about spirituality. 
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“By Ramarajya | do not mean Hindu Raj,” he wrote in 
Young India on 19,.9.1929, “I mean by Ramarajya Divine Raj, 
the Kingdom of God. For me Rama and Rahim are one and the 
same deity. I acknowledge no other God but the God of truth 
and righteousness, Whether Rama of my imagination ever lived 
or not on this earth, the ancient ideal of Ramarajya is 
understandably one of true democracy in which the meanest 
citizen could be sure of swift justice without an elaborate and 
costly procedure..’” Ramarajya of my dream ensures equal right 
alike of prince and pauper.” He was reported to have said in 
the Amrit Bazar Patrika of 2,5,1934. It is also interesting to 
note that though he himself was a thorough religious person, 
the type of government that he sought to have for his country 
would treat all its citizens equally irrespective of their 
religions. The resolution on fundamental rights passed by the 
Karachi Congress in 1931 which had Gandhi's approval and 
which ultimately found its place in the Constitution of free 
India, declared that the ‘State shall observe neutrality in regard 
to all religions.’ 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


India in its history of the last thousand years or more has 
been witness to the coexistence of two organised religions of 
the world. While Hinduism, which is much older than its name, 
has been the oldest organised religion in the world, Islam is 
perhaps, the youngest of the organised religions, with the 
exception of Sikhism. Muslims have been the largest minority 
in this country for centuries. The history of coexistence 
between Hindus and Muslims has been a mixed one, chequered 
by outbursts of violence and periods of harmonious tranquillity. 
Social and political factors like caste, sectarianism and political 
and economic vested interests have added to the complication 
and confusion of the situation. Historians and politicians alike 
have analysed the situation in the light of their own 
understanding and inclination, sometimes presenting two 
diametrically opposite interpretations of history. These different 
interpretations have sometimes produced ‘totally different 
solutions to the problem of harmonious living. There are those 
who have seen these relations as almost. incompatible, heading 
in the course of history towards total division and ruin; and 
there are those who have seen these _inter-religious 
relationships as an ever growing synthesis of two traditions 
blending into one harmonious culture. The leadership among 
these interpretations, in recent history has been political among 
the former school of thought and religious or spiritual among 
the latter. Gandhi was among the latter one. 

The British in India played a very crucial role in 
complicating the ‘communal problem’ as it was termed here. 
They were no exception to the ‘divide and rule’ policy of all 
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imperialist regimes. For years the British administrators in 
India had overtly or covertly tried to play the Hindus against 
the Muslims and the Muslims against the Hindus. This policy 
had created a situation which was described as the ‘communal 
triangle’ in this country and many nationalist leaders had come 
to the conclusion that the only solution to the communal 
problem here was to remove the British base from the triangle. 

When Gandhi arrived in India for good from South Africa 
he had to face the complicated communal problem along with 
the national leadership who were struggling for India’s 
freedom. The Indian National Congress representing the 
nationalist intellectuals of India was trying to tackle the 
political problem with an overall view of one integrated India. 
The Muslim League was formed in 1906 with the inspiration 
and indirect encouragement of the British administrators. Both 
Congress and the Muslim League had memberships, which 
represented different views. The majority in the Congress was 
in favour of coming to some kind of agreed solution to the 
communal problem and to deal unitedly with the British. But 
there was a minority who was keen to see that the rights of the 
Hindus would not be compromised. The Muslim League, 
which represented a comparatively smaller section of the larger 
Muslim community, had its leadership divided between the 
Maulanas and Maulavis, who had a certain hold over Muslim 
masses, and some intellectuals who were more or less secular 
and radical. 

Several efforts were made by the national leaders to come to 
some kind of agreement between Hindus and Muslims with a 
view to demand freedom from the British with one voice. More 
than once when an agreement was about to be signed jointly by 
the Hindus and the Muslim leaders, the British government 
would take the wind out of the agreement by offering a little 
more concession here and there and tempt the minority to 
break away from the agreement. 

When Gandhi, who had arrived in India with a history of 
success in South Africa, and ample support from the Hindus 
and Muslims alike there, entered the Indian political scene, he 
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wanted to convert the Congress into a broad based mass 
organisation and strive for a free India that would provide 
equal rights to all its citizens. The language that Gandhi used 
both in South Africa and in India was religious. His life style 
was also like that of ascetics that would command respect from 
large masses. Very soon he was to be involved in the Khilafat 
movement, which again, was a_ religious-cum-political 
movement. Gandhi combined the issue of the Khilafat with the 
main issue of the nationalist movement of the day —the non- 
co-operation movement. Gandhi involved himself in the 
Khilafat movement because he thought it was a breach of faith 
on the part of the British to have promised during the first 
World War, not to disturb the Khilafat system in Turkey and 
had, almost at the same time negotiated with the allies the 
partition of Turkey and sharing it between the different 
partners of the allied countries after winning the war. Breach of 
faith to Gandhi was a moral question concerned with truth and 
that was enough to involve him in the issue. The other reason, 
which was more evident to the public in India, was Gandhi’s 
desire to bring the Muslims in the mainstream of India 
struggling against the British for freedom. The second reason 
was more political than moral. In Gandhi’s judgement the 
Muslims were generally guided by their Maulanas and 
Maulvis, and on the issue of Khilafat they could all cooperate 
with the mainstream for a common cause. Gandhi in his 
enthusiasm for Hindu Muslim unity, seems to have neglected 
the fact that taking sides with the orthodox Muslim leaders had. 
put him and the Congress, perhaps inadvertently away from the 
progressive Muslims in the Congress and the League. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who was a staunch nationalist Muslim, 
was one of those who were offended by the stand that Gandhi 
and the Congress took. 

Gandhi moved round the country speuking. about the 
noncooperation movement and the Khilafat movement. At 
numerous places one or both the Ali Brothers accompanied 
him. Their meetings were attended by multitudes of Hindus 
and Muslims. 
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With the course of history the situation changed. In Turkey, 
Kamal Ataturk came to power. He was a benevolent dictator, 
not inclined towards religious hyper-orthodoxy. In Turkey the 
land of the Khilafat itself the system of Khilafat lost its 
glamour. The Khilafat movement in India too naturally lost its 
momentum. Gandhi had some bitter experience of the 
Maulavis, and the Maulanas, who turned towards the British to 
seek their favour. Jinnah, a liberal lawyer, did not support the 
noncooperation movement. As a nationalist Muslim intellectual 
he did not have a large following. Disappointed with the 
politics in India, not finding a suitable place for himself in the 
political life of the country, he withdrew from active politics 
and attended his vocation as a lawyer. He then shifted to 
England where he had a successful career as a lawyer. In the 
late twenties he was persuaded by young Muslim leaders to 
return to India and take the leadership among Muslims in 
India. After coming back to India Jinnah tried in vain to come 
to some kind of honourable agreement with the Congress for 
some time. Failing in that effort, both due to his own 
idiosyncrasies and that of others, he steadily moved on towards 
the right and within a few years was surrounded by religious 
leaders among the Muslims. Gandhi’s and Jinnah’s position 
took complete turnabout. Jinnah soon became the undisputed 
leader of the Muslim League. With clever moves of demanding 
more and more alternately from the British government and the 
Congress, he used all his skill and cunning to outwit his rivals 
and moved towards a goal which was kept undefined till the 
last moment. Though by nature he disliked agitations, his 
moves took him to direct action. It was the “Direct Action 
Day’, declare by Jinnah which marked the beginning of the 
widespread riots that preceded the partition of India. 
Biographers of Jinnah have indicated that he was not at all a 
happy man when he died. The religious leaders who 
surrounded him till he won Pakistan for them had no use of 
Jinnah once a Muslim State was established. Jinnah himself 
who was a secular person with his Westernised background and 
liberal culture, died a victim of the world that he created with 
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his wily genius and at the cost of hundreds of thousands of 
lives and the vivisection of the country. 

Gandhi, who was by his upbringing a religious person 
compromised to work with communal leaders, hoping perhaps 
to convert them to nationalism. But he was soon disillusioned 
about it. Those secular leaders who worked with Gandhi for 
India’s political freedom were more interested in capturing 
political power rather than leading India into a better society. 
So much so that when finally the document for India’s freedom 
and division was signed, Gandhi was not even informed about 
it. Gandhi refused to accept India and Pakistan as two separate 
countries and had made preparations to visit West Pakistan 
when his peace mission was abruptly ended by the bullets of 
the assassin. 

Those who believed in Hindutva had found Gandhi to be the 
greatest obstacle to their aim. He represented the unity of the 
country; he represented the interpretation of Hinduism as one, 
which believed in the whole world to be a family. Several 
times there had been attempts to take his life by the 
fundamentalist. More than once in his life, Gandhi had staked 
his life for Hindu Muslim unity. Every time Gandhi fasted for 
this cause the fundamentalist Hindus had to give in before the 
desire of a vast majority of the Hindus who prayed to God to 
save Gandhi's life. The atmosphere of violence that was 
created generally in the country, particularly in the north, 
north-east and north-western part of India after the Direct 
Action Day of the Muslim League and the riots that followed 
that event, had produced a lot of bad blood among the Hindus. 
The last straw was Gandhi’s insistence that India should pay 
the 550 million rupees to Pakistan that she owed to Pakistan 
according to the understanding reached when the country was 
divided into two, Gandhi’s insistence to see that justice be 
done equally to the Muslims as well as the Hindus gave the 
fundamentalists the chance to propagate the idea that Gandhi 
was partial towards the Muslims as against the Hindus. This 
gave the fundamentalist another excuse to strike at Gandhi. 
The fundamentalists who had tried to eliminate Gandhi for 
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years, chose the right psychological moment, according to their 
analysis, to strike against the greatest obstacle in their cause. 

Gandhi had devoted the best years of his life in the cause of 
Hindu Muslim amity. He had followers of Hinduism, Islam, 
Zorostrianism, Christianity and Judaism living in his Ashrams 
in South Africa and India. They lived together, worked together 
and prayed together. His favourite hymn ‘Vaishanayjan’ was 
often sung by followers of different faiths changing but one 
word in the song. Instead of a true Vaishanava, they would sing 
of a true Muslim, or a true Christian and the whole Ashram 
would enthusiastically sing in unison with them. They were 
fully satisfied that the song described the qualities of their own 
ideal hero. This vindicated Gandhi's belief that the moral and 
spiritual teaching of all religions were essentially similar to 
each other. 

Communal unity was one of the first things that Gandhi 
propagated in his constructive programme. Other constructive 
programmes like Khadi and Village Industries benefited both 
Hindus and Muslims. In fact he could very justifiably claim 
before many Muslim leaders that Khadi had supported more 
Muslim families than any other programme carried out by 
them. Muslims also participated in great numbers in the non- 
violent direction action programme led by Gandhi. Even in 
England, during the Round Table Conference he could ask the 
British statesmen to have a glance at their own prison registers 
to find out how extensively the Congress drew its support from 
Muslims. 

We may consider here the question whether Gandhi was 
against the Hindus or Hinduism. He had chosen to remain a 
Hindu in spite of a number of efforts of Christian and Muslim 
missionaries to convert him to their own faith in South Africa. 
His spiritual reference book was the Bhagavad-Gita. He 
believed that Hinduism was a faith based on the broadest 
possible principle of toleration. His Hinduism was not 
sectarian, and that is what often troubled the fundamentalists. 
But his approach to this problem was absolutely non-violent. “I 
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refuse to abuse a man for his fanatical deeds,” he said, 
“because I try to see them from their point of view. It is that 
broad faith that sustains me. It is a somewhat embarrassing 
position, I know, but to others, not to me!’ (Young India 22- 
12-27). Once he wrote in the Harijan, “A true religion has to 
be judged not by its worst specimen. but by the best it might 
have produced.” And that is what he tried to do throughout his 
life. He studied the scriptures of various religions with deep 
respect for them, because he believed that cultivation of 
tolerance for other faiths will impart to us a_ truer 
understanding of our own. Gandhi believed that mutual 
toleration was a necessity for all times and for all races. We 
could not live in peace if the Hindus would not tolerate the 
Muslim form of worship of God and his manner and customs, 
or if the Muslims would be intolerant of Hindu idolatry or co- 
worship. It was not necessary in toleration to approve of what 
you tolerate. Gandhiji for example strongly disliked liquor 
drinking, meat-eating and smoking. But he tolerated all these 
among his Hindu, Muslim and Christian friends and admirers, 
even as he expected them to tolerate his total abstinence from 
all these habits, even when some of them may have 
disapproved of these habits. Gandhi believed that all the 
quarrels had arisen from each wanting to force the other to his 
view. When Gandhi came to India from South Africa he was 
already a staunch believer in Hindu Muslim unity. He believed 
that without unity between Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Christians and other Indians, all talk of Swaraj would be idle. 
He believed that an indissoluble bond between the various 
communities must be established if India were to win her 
freedom. 

The narrow view about Hindu philosophy was almost a 
counterpart of the narrow view on Islam. At the end these two 
viewpoints seemed to converge — the Muslim fundamentalists 
talking about Hindus and Muslim as two nations and the Hindu 
fundamentalists talking about India for the Hindus. It is 
interesting to note that both Savarkar and Jinnah had referred 
to Hindus and Muslims as ‘two separate nations.’ Savarkar 
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long before Jinnah. It was this narrow view that ultimately 
resulted in the partition of India and it was this very view 
which caused the assassination of Gandhi. Heinous acts like 
these are not performed only for the sake of personal 
vengeance or out of someone’s madness. They need some kind 
of ideology to push the assassin to the brink. 

This whole divisive ideology was based on the casteism of 
the Hindus; the sectarianism of Muslims and it was fostered by 
the divide and rule policy of British imperialism. 

From the Yeravada prison Gandhi wrote to us inmates of the 
Ashram: ‘True knowledge of faith breaks down the barriers 
between faith and faith.’ Gandhi believed in the Advaita, or the 
principle of nonduality. He believed in the essential unity of 
man, and for that matter of all life. He also, therefore, believed 
that if one man gains spiritually the whole world should gain 
with it. Similarly if one man fails the whole world failed to 
that extent. 

Gandhi strove to fight against the divisive ideology in South 
Africa, but his field of action was limited and the cause for the 
different communities from India was common. He, therefore, 
achieved relative success there. In India his task was much 
more complex and difficult. The disease in India was chronic 
and it was carefully nurtured by the rulers. Time and again 
Gandhi staked his life to fight this malady. His mission in 
Bengal was described by the erstwhile Viceroy, Mountbatten as 
a ‘One Man Force’, which achieved more than his army of 
fifty thousand could not on the Western front. His fasts in 
Ahmedabad (1919), Delhi (1924), Calcutta (1946) and again in 
Delhi (1947) performed real miracles and acted like balm that 
healed injured hearts and were, at least for the time being, able 
to quell the frenzy of communalism. It was in this very effort 
to unite divided hearts that eventually he laid down his life. 
His life, indeed was his message. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE CASTE SYSTEM AND 
UNTOUCHABILITY 


Some political leaders, who have based their entire politics 
on hatred born out of years of frustration, have recently tried to 
malign Gandhi’s name by labelling him as one who believed in 
Varnashram Dharma (thereby implying that he was a casteist). 
They have stated that Gandhi did not serve the cause of the so- 
called untouchables. Some of them have accused Gandhi of 
serving the Brahmanical culture. They have quoted Gandhi 
randomly and tried to prove that he was the enemy of the 
scheduled castes. These statements caused such a furore both 
inside and outside parliament that one of these leaders, 
satisfied with himself, remarked that had he known that 
criticising Gandhi would mean such good publicity, he would 
have done it much earlier! 

If we take two points into consideration all doubts about 
Gandhi’s attitude towards untouchability are likely to be 
dispelled. As he had often said about himself his life was his 
message. Primarily the best way to know Gandhi would be to 
know him through his life. Secondly, if you find seemingly 
contradictory statements in his writings or speeches he advised 
you to consider the latter statement to be more authentic. 

Long before Gandhi was termed a ‘Mahatma’ and much 
before he became socially active, the practice of untouchability 
in the Hindu society had gone against his grain. As a child 
when his father, a Prime Minister in a princely state, had 
employed a scavenger to clean his toilets, Gandhi failed to 
understand why Ukabhai, the scavenger, was supposed to be 
untouchable. He argued with his mother, who followed the 
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orthodox rules, against this custom and although otherwise he 
was a most obedient child, Gandhi often broke this rule 
intentionally. He found it impossible to digest the idea that 
anyone’s touch could ‘pollute’ anyone else. When someone 
advised him to take a bath when he touched a Muslim, at 
school, Gandhi refused to accept the advice and deliberately 
touched his Muslim friends. 

The incident in South Africa when he went to the length of 
asking his wife to leave home if she was not prepared to clean 
the chamber pot of a clerk who happened to stay overnight at 
their place, is well known because Gandhi himself noted it in 
his autobiography. Even at the root of that obvious injustice 
perpetrated on Kasturba lay Gandhi’s indignation against 
untouchability. The clerk was a pariah by caste and that was 
another reason for Kasturba to refuse to clean his chamber pot. 
Gandhi was indignant because the idea of treating a guest 
contemptuously because of his caste was impossible for Gandhi 
to accept. 

In South Africa where Gandhi began his life as a public 
worker he worked among Indians of all communities. There 
were the so-called untouchables among the Satyagrahis who 
courted arrest and went to prison in South Africa, and there 
were ‘untouchables’ amongst those who came to his Ashrams 
for rest and retreat. 

But Gandhi had not considered removal of untouchability as 
a principle before he established his Ashram at Kocharab near 
Ahmedabad. In the set of rules that he fixed and circulated for 
those desirous of joining his Ashram removal of untouchability 
was declared to be an essential one. 

It was in the Ashrams at Kocharab and Sabarmati near 
Ahmedabad that this principle was first tested. Thakkar Bapa, a 
highly respected colleague recommended Dudhabhai’s name for 
admission into the Ashram. Gandhi happily accepted the 
suggestion. When Dudhabhai and his family arrived at 
Kocharab, it created a stir because they belonged to the 
untouchable caste. The gentry of Ahmedabad who were 
otherwise happy to welcome Gandhi, the celebrity from South 
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Africa, was not at all willing to tolerate that an untouchable 
family should stay in his Ashram. The disapproval became 
apparent when their financial assistance to the Ashram began 
to dwindle and ultimately came to a standstill. There was also 
some grumbling among the inmates of the Ashram, especially 
the ladies. Kasturba at first thought it irreligious to entertain an 
untouchable family in the community. But on Gandhi’s 
insistence she compromised by arguing that her own duty was 
to follow the wishes of her husband. Maganlal, who was 
Gandhi’s nephew and the manager of the Ashram and, perhaps, 
his closest colleague, was himself willing to accept this family 
in the Ashram, but his wife would not reconcile with the idea. 
Gandhi had to advise them to leave the Ashram temporarily. 
They went to Madras for six months, where Maganlal learnt 
the art of weaving, which was supposed to be a craft practised 
only by untouchables. They were allowed re-entry into the 
Ashram only after they had finally agreed to eat sitting in the 
same row as Dudabhai’s family. 

The boycott of the merchant community of Ahmedabad 
created a real testing situation. The Ashram was dependent on 
financial support from this community. Gandhi was prepared to 
shift his residence to the neighbourhood where the priahs lived, 
or tighten his belt and live on whatever resources were left in 
the Ashram. There came a day when there was no money left 
to buy grocery for the next day. This situation, of course, 
would not deter Gandhi from his determination. Putting his 
faith in God he decided to face the situation and to share the 
fate of Dudabhai’s family with that of the Ashram. Next 
morning, however, a mill-owner’s car stopped in front of the 
Ashram gate and he handed over a cheque for a large amount 
and moved away unnoticed by the general public. Gandhi 
adopted Laxmi, the daughter of Dudabhai as his own daughter. 
Laxmi was accepted as part of the family by Kasturba and she 
lived happily with the Gandhi family until she was married to a 
Brahman inmate of the Ashram. 

Gandhi’s elder sister Raliatba, who was a widow lived for 
some time in the Ashram. But because she was unable tr 
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adjust with her brother’s ideas about removal of untouchability, 
she had to leave the Ashram. 

Gandhi left the Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati in 1932 
with a pledge not to set foot on the Ashram soil before 
independence was achieved by India. Although the government 
arrested most of the adult members of the Ashram they did not 
confiscate the property of the Ashram. By that time Gandhi 
had made the removal of untouchability a principal item in the 
constructive programme and was devoting almost his entire 
attention to that cause. When he found that the Ashram 
remained unattended, he decided to donate the entire property 
to the cause of the so called untouchables whom he had 
renamed ‘Harijans’ or the children of God, by that time. 
Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati has been called Harijan 
Ashram since then. 

The withdrawal of the communal award by the British Prime 
Minister might have been considered by the Government as an 
ignominious defeat. They therefore decided to withdraw all the 
facilities they had given in the prison to Gandhi during his fast. 
Kasturba, who was allowed to remain in the same ward as an 
exception was advised by Gandhi himself to return to her own 
barracks, before the government would order her return. She 
accepted the advice immediately and returned even without 
offering him the cup of vegetable soup she was preparing for 
him. Because of the Poona Pact Gandhi was hoping that the 
government would allow him to carry on his anti- 
untouchability movement even from within the prison. But the 
government had different ideas. They began pin-pricking on 
issues of small details. Soon Gandhi had to resort to fasting, 
first because of the restrictions put on his freedom to carry on 
the work for the Harijans and a second time for ‘self- 
purification’ and also the purification of the movement, which 
had deteriorated during these years. Not willing to bear the 
responsibility Gandhi fasting or dying inside their prison, the 
government decided to set him free, before his term of 
imprisonment ended. Gandhi decided to use the months thus 
gained not for any political activity but to use it entirely for the 
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cause of the removal of untouchability. Gandhi utilised this 
opportunity for organising and educating. He launched a new 
constructive work organisation called the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
and toured all round the country preaching against the curse of 
untouchability and raising funds for the newly formed 
organisation. Gandhi made it a regular habit of collecting funds 
for the Harijans during his tours until the end of his life. He 
became mendicant for the Harijan cause. 

The Poona Pact had infuriated the Hindu orthodoxy and 
some of them decided to oppose Gandhi wherever they could. 
A bomb was thrown at Gandhi’s car at Poona and black flag 
demonstrations were staged at a number of places. Unruffled 
by these demonstrations Gandhi continued his tour. For some 
weeks he even marched on foot. The year 1933-34 was to be a 
turning point in the history of untouchability in India. By and 
large Gandhi’s ideas were accepted by the so called higher 
caste people, temples were thrown open for Harijans to 
worship along with caste Hindus, wells were made available 
for people of all communities to draw water for domestic 
purposes and the discrimination in schools between the caste 
Hindus Harijan children was withdrawn. A big leap towards 
removal of untouchability psychologically was taken during 
this period. | 

Gandhiji had launched his weekly journals under the general 
title of Harijan while he was still in prison. After his release 
the Harijan in English the Harijan Sevak in Hindi and the 
Harijan Bandhu in Gujarati became his organs for diffusing his 
views on all subjects. Soon articles from these journals were 
reprinted in newspapers and magazines having much wider 
readership. 

When Gandhi settled down at Wardha he started a regular 
scavenging programme in the nearby village of Shindi. With 
the regularity of the sun he would go to the village along with 
his colleagues, armed with brooms, buckets and shovels to 
clean the streets fouled by the villagers. The scavenging 
activity thus far restricted only to the Ashrams reached the 
public. An activity which was considered to be mean and 
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practised only by the ‘lowest of castes’ thus became dignified 
enough to be practised by every citizen who wanted his 
country to be clean. When Gandhi shifted to Segaon from 
Wardha the scavenging at Shindi still continued. Mahadev 
Desai, who stayed on in Wardha, carried on the work started 
by his master. 

There are some misgivings about Gandhi’s fast in the 
Yeravada prison against the communal award declared by the 
British Prime Minister. Separate electorate for the scheduled 
castes would have created a situation similar to the Hindu 
Muslim situation through a separate electorate for the Muslims. 
There was one very significant difference however. The 
Muslims were at least concentrated in the NorthWest and 
NorthEast part of India. The MHarijans were scattered 
throughout India, but hardly formed a majority in any part of 
India. Practically speaking a demand for a separate state for 
them would have created tension in the country and the 
damage that that would have done to the Harijans who were in 
a minority in almost every village where they lived was 
unimaginable. Gandhi also wanted to bring the Harijans into 
the mainstream of Hindu society honourably and give an 
opportunity to the so-called ‘upper caste’ Hindus to atone for 
the injustice that they had done to the Harijans. The following 
excerpts, mostly borrowed from Mahadevbhai’s Diary will give 
the reader some idea about the atmosphere that prevailed 
during the fast. 

True to the declaration he made at the final session of the 
Minorities Committee at time of the London talk that, “I want 
to say with all emphasis that I can command that if I was the 
only person to resist separate electorates, 1 would resist it with 
my life.” Gandhiji started a fast unto death on September 20, 
1932. He was more concerned about the ethical aspect of 
separate electorates. He was afraid that the introduction of a 
separate electorate would destroy the ‘untouchables’, the 
‘unknown’ and the ‘invisible’ people in the far off corner of 
villages. At the centre of India, Delhi’s throne was occupied by 
a Viceroy who was totally hostile to Gandhiji. Gandhiji had 
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decided to put his life at stake to prevent untuchability being 
given a permanent place in the Indian Constitution. His 
statement at the conference was not a statement made by a 
diplomat, who was playing a game to get maximum legislative 
seats. It was a promise made by a man who was searching for 
God everywhere. On the first day of his fast he dictated several 
letters. To P.N.Rajbhoj, a leader of the untouchables, he wrote: 
‘My position is this: My fast has reference only to separate 
electorate.” As soon as that is withdrawn the letter of the vow 
will be satisfied and I would be bound to call off the fast. But 
a very heavy responsibility will then lie upon me of having a 
substitute that is infinitely superior to separate electorate... If 
you will not resent my saying it, I would like to say that I am 
a ‘touchable’ by birth, I am an untouchable by choice. And it 
was in this dual capacity that I wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare then 
the Prime Minister. It is that dual capacity that has compelled 
the fast. Looking at the matter in this light 1 must say that I am 
not in love with the idea of statutory reservation. While it is 
not open to the same objection that separate electorate is, I do 
not have a shadow of a doubt that it will prevent the natural 
growth of the suppressed classes and will remove the incentive 
to honourable amends from the suppressers. What I am aiming 
at is a heart-understanding between the two, the greatest 
opportunity of repentance and reparation on the part of the 
suppressers. ..1 would therefore favour widest possible 
franchise for the suppressed and establish a convention 
between the two sections for securing proper election of 
representatives of the suppressed...Nothing will satisfy me till 
the last vestige of untouchability is gone. I would therefore 
insist on a statutory declaration that all public places of 
worship, wells, schools, etc., should be open to the suppressed, 
precisely on the same terms as the suppressers....”” 

The discussion that the leaders had with Ambedkar and 
others was mainly on the point as to the possible alternative to 
separate electorate. The suggestion was that for those seats that 
were reserved for the Harijans, initially for every seat, only the 
Harijan voters should elect the particular Harijan candidates. 
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This would be a separate primary election. The joint electorate 
should elect representatives only from those elected in the 
primary elections. For every seat, there should be elected 
primarily a panel of three, four or five candidates. The point 
that the Harijan voters, in their separate primary election 
should elect three, four or five candidates was a matter of 
argument. Ambedkar said it should be three, others said five. 
At the end, the number of four was arrived at as a compromise. 

Ambedkar and his three colleagues came to meet Gandhiji 
on the evening of the 22nd. 

Ambedkar: “We must accept that in the country there are 
two groups belonging to two different ideologies and act 
accordingly, and I should get my compensation...The decision 
of the Government gives me seventy-one seats and I feel that is 
a just, reasonable and definite allocation.” (‘According to you,’ 
said Bapu.) “Over and above that | get the right to vote and 
contest elections in the general constituencies, I also get a 
franchise in the labour constituencies. We do realise that you 
are of immense help to us.” Said Ambedkar. ‘Not to you 
personally,’ Bapu said. “But I have only one quarrel with you, 
that is, you work for the so called national welfare and not for 
our interests alone. If you devoted yourself entirely for our 
welfare, you would then become our hero.” Ambedkar 
complained. “Very sweet of you to say so.” Bapu said. “I want 
political power for my community. That is indispensable for 
our survival. The basis of the agreement therefore should be I 
should get what is due to me. I wish to tell the Hindus that | 
should be assured of my compensation...” Ambedkar added. 

Bapu: You have clarified your position beautifully. However, 
I should like to ask you one question... if 1 accept the primary 
election, the letter of my vow is not violated. I therefore accept 
that Clause but I would most certainly have to scrutinise its 
wording... suspect something when you insist that the panel 
should consist only of three candidates. It does not give me 
sufficient place to turn in...I have to safeguard without any 
discrimination not the interest of one group alone but the 
Depressed Class as a whole. I want to serve the untouchables. 
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That is why I am not at all angry with you...when you use 
derogatory and angry words for me. I tell myself that I 
deserved that. I will not get angry even if you spit on my face. 
I see this with God as witness. I know that you have drunk 
deep of the poisoned cup. However, I make a claim, which will 
seem astounding to you. You are born an untouchable, but I am 
an untouchable by adoption. As a new convert I feel more for 
the welfare of the community than those who are already 
there... You spoke the truth when you said that the welfare of — 
the untouchables is dearer to you than my own life. Now be 
honest and stand by it. You should not care for my life. But do 
not be false to Harijans...Without eradicating untouchability, 
root and branch, the honour of Hindus cannot be saved. That 
can only happen when untouchables are treated at par with 
caste Hindus in every respect. A person who is regarded as 
‘unseeable’ today should also have the opportunity to become 
the Viceroy of India. I had said in the first political speech I 
made on coming to India that I would like to make a bhangi 
the President of the Congress...About other issues you should 
put the Hindu Community on its honour...1 know that the 
country will be ruined if I swerve from the stand I have taken.” 

Whist other members of the Committee wished that the right — 
to vote for the Constitution should be given to the people every 
five years, Ambedkar and his group insisted on a period of ten 
years. Ambedkar explained his point of view: “We want to 
keep a section for punishing the Hindus that if they do not 
remove our disabilities, we could ask for a Harijan referendum; 
what objection could you have for such a referendum? 
...Gandhiji said, “You must be able to find out in the course of 
a year whether the Hindus are behaving properly with you or 
not...Either you put us on our honour or you don’t..but that 
you are talking of a longer period indicates that you have 
reservations in your mind. If my utter truthfulness has any 
effect on you I tell you to put us on our honour.” Ambedkar 
did not have any reply to this. He got up saying, “We shall 
come tomorrow.” 
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Devadas and others came after two hours of discussions and 
reported that in spite of Ambedkar’s best efforts the Depressed 
Class Party did not accept the period of five years. At last 
Birla found a way out by saying that the entire practice must 
automatically be stopped after ten years, during which period 
both the parties may get together and find another option. 
Gandhiji was happy at this. 

The document was signed. As Ambedkar came to Gandhiji, 
Thakkar Bapa said, “Ambedkar has changed.” 

Gandhi said, “That is what you say, but Ambedkar does 
not!” Ambedkar: “Yes, Mahatmaji, the change has taken place. 
You have been of great help. You have tried to understand me 
more than your people tried to make me understand. I feel that 
there is more similarity in both of us than in them.” Everyone 
laughed aloud. Gandhiji said, “Yes, of course.”... 

At last the prison officials came with the official 
pronouncement with the Govyernment’s seal. I felt that they 
were also pleased. Mahatmaji started reading it slowly. I told 
Sarojini that all those around him must get back. Mahatmaji 
called the friends after having read the ietter. I heard that he 
said that it should be read and considered, and added on his 
own behalf that the letter should be shown to Dr. Ambedkar. 
He would be satisfied only if Dr. Ambedkar supported it. To 
analyse the matter of the letter and to read it out to Mahatmaji 
was entrusted to Pandit Haridaynath Kunzru. No doubt 
remained in Mahatmaji’s mind as Pandit Kunzru gave a clear 
and detailed interpretation of the matter. The vow of the fast 
unto death ended with due ceremony.” (Excerpts from The Fire 
and The Rose. pp 575-581) 

Isn’t it a pity that Ambedkar’s statement about Gandhi 
understanding him more than his followers seem to be proving 
true the other way round? Ambedkar’s followers seem to 
understand Gandhi much less today than did Ambedkar. 
Without recognising the fact that Gandhi had tried to remove 
the scourge of untouchability to the best of his ability, without 
realising that it was Gandhi who had brought this issue before 
the public more than anyone else, hardly noticing the voice that 
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Gandhi had been able to raise in the conscience of India on 
this issue they try to blame Gandhi for everything that is left 
unachieved after independence. They try to picture Gandhi and 
Ambedkar as arch enemies and hope to realise their own 
political ambition merely by blaming Gandhi. It is a fact that 
although untouchability has been eradicated legally by the 
Constitution of India, the practice of untouchability © still 
remains a reality in this country. It was against this practice 
that Gandhi was prepared to lay down his life time and time 
again. He faced the bomb, he faced the blows of the orthodox 
Hindus at the doors of the temples, and he even fasted when 
his inner voice called upon him to do so. What more can a 
man do other than laying down his life at the service of others? 

Gandhi’s holistic approach to life and its problems also had 
its parallel on his way of dealing with the problem of 
untouchability. Earlier when he came and settled in India from 
South Africa he found that the political radicals like Tilak did 
not insist so much on social reform and the liberals like 
Gokhale who were keen on introducing social reforms were not 
radical about the political problems. Gandhi’s mind would not 
accept divisions like political and social. Whatever changes he 
would work for would apply equally to political as well as 
social changes. 

Similarly in the thirties, when the Congress Socialists who 
were trying to introduce Marxist ideas in the Congress they 
were rather sceptical about Gandhi's emphasis on taking up the 
programme of removal of untouchability. They thought that 
such a programme would be a deviation from the programme 
of achieving political «independence. Although Jawaharlal 
Nehru was never a formal member of the Congress Socialist 
Party, his leanings towards scientific socialism were well- 
known. Jawaharlalji had openly expressed his doubts about 
Gandhi atluhing such importance to the removal of 
-untouchability. The socialist group among the Congress leaders 
had assembled at Varanasi when Gandhi's year-long tour for 
propagating the cause of removal of untouchability ended 
there. In their interaction with Gandhi, while they were talkiny 
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all the time about political programmes Gandhi was trying to 
point out to them how they were missing the constructive 
programme, particularly the removal of untouchability, Khadi 
and Hindu Muslim Unity in their package of programmes. 
While the young socialists were concerned only about political 
change Gandhi had a much more comprehensive view about a 
revolution that would be beneficial to the lowliest and the lost- 
a revolution that would not be satisfied with political change 
alone but which would encompass the social and economic 
aspects of life as well. 

Gandhi's year-long tour for the Harijans in 1933-34 was also 
interesting for understanding how he acted in adverse 
situations. At that time the political struggle was at a low level, 
with almost all Congress leaders in prison, and the masses tired 
after years of political activities. The orthodox higher caste 
Hindus were strongly objecting to any concessions being given 
to the depressed castes and the leaders of the depressed castes 
were agitating for more political rights. the British were 
interested in seeing Gandhi’s influence wane among the Indian 
public. At that time Gandhi was fully engaged in a programme 
which the British could not stop him by arresting him, the 
depressed caste leaders could not prevent him from raising 
funds for their cause although they expressed their doubts 
about how the money thus raised would be used; and even if 
orthodox Hindus did demonstrate with black flags and slogans 
and sometimes were even violent in their demonstrations. they 
were unable to prevent hundreds or thousands of people giving 
small or large amounts of money for the cause of the Harijans. 
The British who collected information about every meeting that 
Gandhi addressed and their representatives, mostly senior 
British officers, were satisfied to report that ‘although Gandhi 
did gather rather large crowds everywhere he went, he 
collected very small amounts and his speeches made hardly any 
impact on his listeners.’ All this pendamonium continued while 
Gandhi was quietly working for the empowerment of the 
people, touring in hundreds of places, including remote villages 
and large cities, asking the depressed people to enhance their 
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dignity by living a clean and drug-free life, and the higher 
castes Hindus to cleanse themselves by treating the 
‘untouchables’ as their own kith and kin thus atone for their 
own past deeds. While the Socialists were debating whether the 
constructive programme was a deviation or not, the Congress 
under the leadership of Gandhi was entrenching its base in the 
poorest and the most socially backward sections of the society. 
The collection of funds for the Harijans continued till the very 
end of Gandhi’s life. I was a daily member of collectors from 
1936 to 1942. Taking my white Khadi cap in my hand I would 
move round in meetings, and stretching my hands out from 
windows of railcars, I would collect small coins from those 
who were not able to reach Gandhi’s hands directly, often 
wondering why people gave me those coins and were satisfied 
that they had done their duty by offering whatever they could 
and were happy that they had at least a glimpse, if not a touch, 
of the Mahatma. By being part of the team of collectors I felt 
the same kind of elation that these masses had when they 
offered their little gifts. By doing so I felt we were drops of 
the same ocean which united us with the millions of our 
countrymen on the one hand and all that was good in the 
Indian culture on the other. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


SWARAJ 


Gandhi spiritualised politics by defining the word ‘Swaraj’ 
in his own inimitable way. The word ‘Swaraj’, literally 
meaning self-rule, has evolved in the history of the freedom 
movement of India. When Dadabhai Naoroji first used the term 
he was giving expression to the desire of the educated elite of 
India, who met once a year around Christmas, under the banner 
of the Indian National Congress, passed certain resolutions 
mainly appealing to the British government to introduce 
reforms in its administration. Even when he wrote about 
British exploitation of colonial India, Dadabhai, the first Indian 
member of the British Parliament, owed his loyalty to the 
Crown. This was evident from the title he chose to give to his 
pioneering work of Indian economics: “Poverty and un-British 
Rule in India’. The title suggested that the poverty that existed 
in India during Dadabhai’s time was, according to him, very 
much unlike what it should have been had the British ruled 
India the way they did in their own country. The information 
and analysis that Dadabhai furnished in his book became the 
basic background material for many Indian economists who 
succeeded him. But the word Swarj used by him in one of his 
speeches transcended the limits of educated elite or economists. 
It caught the imagination of a much broader section of the 
society. 

The real political meaning of the word Swaraj was stamped 
on the Indian psyche when Lokmanya Tilak proclaimed that 
swaraj was his birthright. It was only then that ‘Swaraj’ 
became a well-known term in Indian households. It was Tilak’s 
personality that gave full political meaning to the word. Swaraj 
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swiftly began to turn into the aspiration of every thinking 
Indian and Swaraj became the common aspiration of Indians 
who might have differed drastically in their political thought. 
Both the ‘moderates’ and the ‘extremists’ sought Swaraj; those 
who believed in violent means as well as those who would not 
trespass the limits of parliamentarianism were unanimous on 
the attainment of Swaraj. Swaraj provided a common goal for 
the country as a whole. 

Gandhi’s advent on the political stage gave the word a much 
deeper moral and spiritual dimension. 

Six years before he adopted the Indian scene for his 
experiments with truth, in the manuscript of Hind Swaraj or 
Indian Home Rule, he defined Swaraj in a way that gave the 
word an entirely new and hitherto unthought of meaning. 
Transcending the common meaning, that is, rule belonging to 
self, Gandhi defined Swaraj as rule over the self. This 
definition puts the spirit in control over the body. In the 
political sense it does not leave the countrymen only to enjoy 
the fruit of their own rule, but assigns on them the 
responsibility of ruling their country in the spirit of self- 
control, as against self-indulgence. That is what I mean when I 
say that Gandhi’s definition of Swaraj gives a_ spiritual 
dimension to politics. re cipiine or rule over self’, he said 
in Harijan on 28.4. es is the first condition of self-rule or 
Swara]’. : 

Gandhi was not a pandit or a poet and that was the reason 
he often baffled pandits by using language, which was beyond 
their imagination. For example he, described the cow as a 
poem of compassion and the Indian widow as an epitome of 
renunciation. 

From time to time Gandhi defined the word Swaraj 
differently depending on the need of the hour. When he went 
to England in 1931 to attend the Second Round Table 
Conference as the sole representative of the Congress, he was 
often confronted by Englishmen asking him to define his 
concept of Swaraj. Once he gave a very strange definition. He 
surprised the challenger by simply saying: ‘it is the right to 
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commit mistakes!’ Then he explained that even as England had 
grown in its history by trial and error, Indians would also like 
to do the same. He also made it clear that when he mentioned 
the right to make mistakes, it was also obvious that the right 
would be coupled with the duty to suffer the consequences of 
the mistakes. 

As Indian independence seemed to be round the Cbrner, by 
1946 he was asked to describe in more detail his own concept 
of India after independence. Through several articles in Harijan 
he gave a picture of his Swarj. In the Harijan published on 
5.5.1946 he wrote: “Friends have repeatedly challenged me to 
define independence. At the risk of repetition, | must say that 
independence of my dreams means Ramrajya.” 

Ramarajya was a word that Gandhi loved to use and which 
often baffled friends and foes alike. It was but natura! for him 
to use this term. Because he, like the millions of people with 
whom he used to communicate through writing and speaking, 
this word had a deep significance. The term had been used in 
most of the Indian languages as a symbolic word to describe 
the idea of Utopia. But Gandhi made it clear to his readers that 
the Rama that he meant was not the Rama of mythology, the 
son of the King Dasharatha. It was the ideal of his dreams. 

The term Ramarajya puzzled some of my secular friends as 
well. I too was never very happy with the term. But Gandhi 
was never tired of using the term and he was never shy of it 
either. He explained: “By Ramarajya I do not mean Hindu Raj. 
I mean by Ramarajya, the Kingdom of God. For me Rama and 
Rahim are one and the same deity. I acknowledge no other God 
but the one God of truth and righteousness.” (Young India 
19.9.1929) 

I often wondered why he used a term that confused even 
some of his socialist admirers. The explanation that I could 
give myself was the following. Gandhi lived with the people, 
he thought with the people and he spoke in their language. To 
the Indian masses Rama Rajya meant a rule of justice. They 
would understand this term far better than if he had called it 
‘The Rule of Justice’. What went on in the name of justice in 
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India during Gandhi’s time was the method of justice 
introduced by the British Government, which did not enjoy the 
confidence of the common man. Ramarajya had captured’ the 
Indian imagination from times immemorial and had a very 
positive image in the psyche of the average Indian. When 
Gandhi used the term Ramarajya he was using the language of 
common Indians and was conveying to them a very positive 
idea of a rule of justice and compassion for the poor. 

Gandhi did not use the term to exploit the religious feelings 
of the Indians. He used it because to him the term meant 
nothing less than what it meant to the Indian masses. Gandhi’s 
Ramarajya transcended sectarian rule. Because to him a true 
Ramarajya would also mean the Kingdom of God and the term 
would apply equally positively with every religious concept of 
a just society. 

Conscience was Gandhi’s ultimate guiding spirit in every 
crucial decision that he took. He often called it the ‘inner 
voice’. In events of crises he would try to listen to it in a 
humble prayerful attitude, not seldom after cleansing his body 
and the inner self by fasting. 

Gandhi’s concept of ‘Swaraj’ consisted of the following 
elements. It was a society where the individual got the 
opportunity to develop materially and_ spiritually without 
hampering the development of other individuals. It was also a 
society where the individual offered his talents and services for 
the society and the society took care of the welfare of the 
individual. Gandhi envisaged a society where the individual 
will be devoted to the family, the family to the village, the 
village to a larger group of villages until these oceanic circles 
would touch the zenith of the globe. 

Such a society would necessarily be a non-violent one, 
where the individual and the society would be complementary 
to each other, where each individual will care for the other, 
particularly for those who were handicapped naturally or other 
wise. The society would be egalitarian, based on the principle 
of caring for the disadvantaged and sharing with everyone. 
Some details of such a society Gandhi tried to outline in his 
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programme for constructive work, but it was clear that the 
outline that he gave was only tentative. It was a dynamic 
concept. The concept would grow with time and may change 
from place to place. | 

Gandhi’s concept of Swaraj was dynamic. “Real Swaraj will 
come, not by the acquisition of authority by a few, but by the 
acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority when it is 
abused. In other words, Swaraj is to be attained by educating 
the masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate and contro! 
authority and “swaraj of a people means the sum total of the 
Swaraj (self rule) of individuals. (Young India 29.1.1925)And 
such Swaraj comes only from performance by individuals of 
their duty as citizens. In it no one thinks of his rights. They 
come, when they are needed, for better performance of duty.” 
(Harijan 25.3.1939) And he made it absolutely clear that: “The 
Swaray of ‘my dreams recognises no race or religious 
distinctions. Nor is it the monopoly of the lettered persons, or 
yet of moneyed men. Swaraj is to be for all, including the 
former, but emphatically including the maimed, the blind, the 
starving, toiling millions. (Young India 1.5.1930) 

When Gandhi talked of Swaraj he was clear in his mind that 
his swaraj was built from the bottom upwards, it was rooted in 
Indian culture and the decentralised society will give power to 
the people. In 1924 he said: “My swaraj is to keep intact the 
genius of our civilisation. I want to write many new things but 
they must be all written on the Indian State. I would gladly 
borrow from the West when I can return the amount with 
decent interest.” (Young India 26.6. ~24). In 1928 he describes 
his vision of free India thus: “According to me the economic 
constitution of India and, for that matter of the world should be 
such that no one under it should suffer from want of food and 
clothing. In other words everybody should be able to get 
sufficient work to enable him to make the two ends meet. And 
this ideal can be universally realised only if the means of 
production of the elementary necessaries of life remain in the 
control of the masses.” (Young India 15 11. 1928) This 
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however would be possible only if the structure of the society 
was built from the bottom upward. On 18.1.1942 in an article 
in Harijan this was clearly stated: “If we wish to achieve 
Swaraj through truth and non-violence, gradual but steady 
building-up from the bottom upward by constructive effort is 
the only way.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


SWADESHI 


Swadeshi was a word already in vogue before Gandhi 
arrived in India from South Africa. It also represented a 
campaign, which had stirred the imagination of hundreds of 
thousands. For Gandhi to use that term was but natural. But as 
he was wont to, he gave the word a deeper meaning that made 
almost a qualitative change. The Swadeshi movement, which 
was organised in 1905, was a political agitation, more powerful 
in Bengal than in other provinces. It was part of the protest 
movement against the partition of Bengal that Lord Curzon had 
introduced apparently because Bengal was too large a state for 
administrating purposes, but it left no doubt in the minds of the 
Bengalis that it was done with the sinister purpose of driving a 
wedge between the Hindus and Muslims of Bengal. Bengal 
was leading the country in political awareness; it was also 
leading in social and cultural renaissance. To dampen the spirit 
of nationalism perhaps the easiest way from the imperial point 
of view was to divide a state, which was the most vocal in the 
country. 

The Swadeshi movement was one of the most powerful 
methods of protesting against the division of Bengal. The form 
of protest was to boycott foreign goods, English goods in 
particular. The movement had lost its momentum within a year 
or so, but more so after 1911, when the division of Bengal was 
quietly nullified by the government. 

Gandhi used the same term, but would not let it be restricted 
to the negative act of not using English goods. He encouraged 
the manufacture of Indian goods, particularly cloth. Although 
the vow of Swadeshi would not necessarily include Khadi or 
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hand spun and hand woven cloth in it, Gandhi’s emphasis was 
on the production of Khadi, for he argued that imitation of 
English economics would spell ruin for the country. Tracing 
the history of the growth of English power in India he pointed 
out that India was enslaved for satisfying the greed of the 
foreign cloth manufacturers. Gandhi’s swadeshi was to rely on 
one’s own strength. Gandhi’s programme of Swadeshi was to 
restore the sense of self-confidence through self-reliance. Self- 
confidence among the hungry millions would give them a sense 
of dignity that was a prerequisite of a struggle. A population, 
which was semi-starved because of unemployment, : naturally 
felt apathetic, helpless and hopeless. While acting on 
something like a boycott of foreign goods the masses could 
perhaps vent their rage resulting trom the poverty. But a non- 
violent struggle also needed something positive to create the 
attitude of self-confidence, dignity and courage among the 
people. Swadeshi, particularly with Khadi as its auxiliary 
positive programme could give a fillip necessary for a non- 
violent struggle. 

But Gandhi’s fundamental argument in favour of Swadeshi 
was much deeper. He defined Swadeshi thus: “In its ultimate 
and spiritual sense”, Gandhi said, “Swadeshi stands for the 
final emancipation of the human soul from its earthly bondage. 
For this earthly tabernacle is not its natural or permanent 
abode, it is a hindrance in its onward journey. It stands in the 
way of its realising its oneness with other lives. A votary of 
swadeshi, therefore, in his striving to identify himself with the 
entire creation, seeks to be emancipated from the bondage of 
the physical body. If this interpretation of swadeshi is correct, 
then it follows that its votary will as a first duty dedicate 
himself to the service of his immediate neighbours.” (Young 
India 18.6.1931) 

In other words swadeshi to Gandhi meant his duty towards 
his immediate neighbour. “Pure service of one’s neighbours,” 
Gandhi explained, can never from its very nature result in 
disservice to those who are remotely situated, rather the 
contrary... A true votary of swadeshi will never harbour ill- 
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will towards the foreigners, he will not be moved by 
antagonism towards any body on earth. Swadeshism is not a 
cult of hatred. It is a doctrine of selfless service that has its 
roots in the purest ahimsa, i.e., love.” 

To Gandhi swadeshi was not only a programme for the 
_Congress to carry out as part of its Constructive Work. Long 
before Swadeshi was included in the Constructive Programme 
of the Congress. it was introduced in Gandhi's ashram as one 
of the eleven observances-vows. A vow meant unflinching 
determination to Gandhi. It helped against temptations, and 
determination was worth nothing if it bent before discomfort. 
And it was Gandhi's opinion that universal experience of 
humanity supported the view that progress was impossible 
without inflexible determination. 

Gandhi believed that essence of a vow did not consist in the 
difficulty of its performance but in the determination behind it 
to stick to it in the teeth of difficulties. He also believed that 
self-restraint was the keystone of the ethics of vow-taking. 
Vows could not be used to support or justify immoral action. A 
vow was to lead one upwards. 

Because Gandhi equated swadeshi with neighbourliness he 
thought that we would be departing from one of the sacred 
laws of our being if we leave our neighbour and go out 
somewhere else in order to satisfy our wants. 

Explaining the need of Swadeshi at the national level 
Gandhi said: “India cannot be free so long as India voluntarily 
encourages or tolerates the economic drain which has been 
going on for the past century and a half. Boycott of foreign 
goods means no more and no less than boycott of foreign 
cloth. Foreign cloth constitutes the largest drain voluntarily 
permitted by us. If India could make a successful effort to stop 

that drain, she can gain swaraj by that one act.” (Young India 
19.1.1921) 

Gandhi even quoted the Gita in support of his argument for 
swadeshi. Quoting the 35th sloka from its 3rd chapter Gandhi 
said, “Gita says it is better to die performing one’s duty, or 
swadharma but paradharma, or another’s duty, is fraught with 
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danger. Interpreted in terms of one’s physical environment this 
gives us the law of swadeshi. What Gita says with regards to 
swadharma equally applies to swadeshi also, for swadeshi is 
swadharma applied to one’s immediate environment.” 

“Tt is only when the doctrine of swadeshi is wrongly 
understood that mischief results,” continues Gandhi, “it would 
be a travesty of the doctrine of swadeshi if to coddle my 
family I set about grabbing money by all means fair and 
foul...The practice of swadeshi can never do harm to anyone 
and if it does it is not swadharma but egotism that moves me. 
There may come occasions when a votary of swadeshi may be 
called upon to sacrifice his family at the altar of universal 
service. Such an act of willing immolation will then constitute 
the highest service rendered to the family.” (Young India 
1.6.1931) 

It was on the issue of swadeshi, with charkha as an integral 
part of the programme that two great men of India differed. 
Poet Tagore had such strong objections about it that he wrote 
articles giving vent to them. Paying all due respect to Gandhi, 
he wrote very strongly against the spinning wheel, and also 
against swadeshi, with particular reference to burning of 
foreign cloths. Gandhi wrote in reply to the poet’s articles, with 
equal respect for the poet but defending the charkha, the 
programme of swadeshi and the burning of foreign cloth in 
equally strong words. The controversy between these great 
national heroes loomed so large that it remained fresh in the 
memory of the country long after the controversy had subsided. 
Even as children in Gandhi’s Ashram we used to hear about 
the controversy although we were born after the controversy 
was over. During his last visit to Santiniketan, the poet’s 
Ashram, the Mahatma was reported to have confessed: “I 
started with a disposition to detect a conflict between Gurudev 
and myself but ended with the glorious discovery that there 
was none.” K.R.Kripalani, a close associate and biographer of 
Tagore remarks in his book on Gandhi and Tagore that the 
glorious discovery was mutual! It may be useful to give some 
idea about the controversy. In an article in Modern Review of 
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October 1921 Tagore in a powerful and long article entitled 
“The Call of Truth”, where after paying a glorious tribute to 
Gandhi. Tagore expressed his misgivings about the way the 
programme was carried out in certain parts of the country. Here 
are some excerpts from the article: 

“All honour to the Mahatma who made visible to us the 
power of Truth. The thing that has happened is nothing less 
than the birth of freedom. It is the gain by the country of itself. 
In it there is no room for any thought as to where the 
Englishmen is, or is not. This love is self-expression. It is pure 
affirmation. It does not argue with negation; has no need for 
argument. Some notes of the music of this wonderful 
awakening of India by love floated over to me across the seas. 
It was a great joy to me to think that the call of this festivity of 
awakening would come to each one of us... So, in the 
expectation of breathing the buoyant breezes of this new found 
freedom, I came home rejoicing. But what I found in 
Calcutta... depressed me. An oppressive atmosphere seemed to 
burden the land. ..When I wanted to inquire, to discuss, my 
well-wishers clapped their hands over my lips, saying: “Not 
now, not now’. Today, in the atmosphere of the country, there 
is a spirit of persecution, which is not that of armed force, but 
something still more alarming, because it is invisible. I found, 
further that those who had their doubts as to the present 
activities, if they happened to whisper them out.. felt some 
admonishing hand clutching them within. There was a 
newspaper, which one-day had the temerity to disapprove, in a 
feeble way, of the burning of cloth. The very next day, the 
editor was shaken out of his balance by the agitation of his 
readers. How long would it take for the fire, which was 
burning cloth to reduce his paper to ashes? The sight that met 
my eye was, on the one hand, people immensely busy, on the 
other, intensely afraid. What I heard on every side was, that 
reason, and culture as well, must be closured. It was only 
necessary to cling to an unquestioning obedience... 

From our master, the Mahatma, - may our devotion to him 
never grow less! -we must learn the truth of love in all its 
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purity, but the science and art of building us Swaraj is a vast 
subject. ...For this task, aspiration and emotion must be there, 
but no less must study and thought be there likewise. .. The 
spirit of inquiry throughout the whole country must be kept 
intact and untrammelled, its mind not made timid or inactive 
by compulsion open or secret. ..Why should not our Guru of 
today, who would lead us on the paths of karma send forth- 
such a call? But his call came to one narrow field alone. To 
one and all he simply says: “Spin and weave, spin and 
weave.’’..Is this the call of the New Age to new creation?... 

Consider the burning of cloth, heaped up, before the very 
eyes of our motherland shivering and ashamed in_ her 
nakedness. ... The question of using or refusing cloth of 
particular manufacture belongs mainly to economic science. 
The discussion...Should have been in the language of 
economics. ... But far from this, we take the course of 
confirming ourselves in it by relying on the magical formula 
that foreign cloth is ‘impure’. Thus economics is bundled out 
and a fictitious moral dictum dragged into its place... The 
command to burn our foreign clothes has been laid on us. I, for 
one, am unable to obey it. Firstly, because I conceive it to be 
my very first duty to put up a valiant fight against this terrible 
habit of blindly obeying orders... Secondly, I feel that the 
clothes to be burnt are not mine, but belong to those who most 
sorely need them... How can we expiate the sin of the forcible 
destruction of clothes which might have gone to women whose 
nakedness is actually keeping them prisoners, unable to stir out 
of the privacy of their homes?...”’ 

Mentioning the world awakening the poet goes on in his 
poetic style, “in the morning of the world’s awakening, if in 
only our own national striving there is no response to its 
universal aspiration, that will betoken the poverty of our spirit. 
I do not say for a moment that we should belittle the work 
immediately to hand. But when the bird is roused by the dawn, 
its entire awakening is not absorbed in its search for food. Its 
wings respond unwearingly to the call of the sky, its throat 
pours forth for songs for joy of the new light. Universal 
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humanity has sent us its call today. Let our mind respond in its 
own language! For response is the only true sign of life... Are 
we alone to be content with telling the beads of negation, 
harping on others’ faults and proceeding with the erection of 
Swaraj on a foundation of quarrelsomeness? Shall it not be our 
first duty in the dawn to remember Him, who is One, who is 
without distinction of class or colour, who with His varied 
Shakti, makes true provision for the inherent need of each and 
every class; and to pray to the Giver of Wisdom to unite us all 
in right understanding?” 

Gandhi's reply was, unlike his usual style, passionate. May 
be that was his style when dealing with those whom he 
respected most. Writing an article called The Great Sentinel in 
Young India of 13.10.21 Gandhi touched upon some of the 
objections raised by the poet. The following are some excerpts: 

“The Bard of Santiniketan has contributed to the Modern 
Review a brilliant essay on the present movement. It is a series 
of word pictures, which he alone can paint. It is an eloquent 
protest against authority, slave mentality or whatever 
description one gives of blind acceptance of passing mania 
whether out of fear or hope. It is a welcome and wholesome 
reminder to all workers that we must not be impatient, we must 
not impose authority no matter how great. The poet tells us 
summarily to reject anything and everything that does not 
appeal to our reason or heart... With all this one must heartily 
agree, and the Poet deserves the thanks of his countrymen for 
standing up for Truth and Reason... I am quite conscious of 
the fact that blind surrender to love is often more mischievous 
than a forced surrender to the lash of the tyrant... Love is 
needed to strengthen the weak; love becomes tyrannical when 
it exacts obedience from the unbeliever... But whilst I agree 
with all that the Poet has said as to the necessity of 
watchfulness lest we cease to think, I must not be understood 
to endorse the proposition that there is any such blind 
obedience on a large scale in the country today... I am not sure 
that even now educated India has assimilated the truth 
underlying the Charkha. He must not mistake the surface dirt 
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for the substance underneath. Let him go deeper and see for 
himself, whether the Charkha has been accepted from blind 
faith or from reasoned necessity. 

I do indeed ask the Poet and the Sage to spin the wheel as a 
sacrament. When there is war the poet lays down the lyre, the 
lawyer his law reports, the school-boy his books. The poet will 
sing the true note after the war is over.... When a house is on 
fire ail the inmates go out, and each takes up a bucket to 
quench the fire. When all about me are dying for want of food, 
the only occupation permissible to me is to feed the hungry. It 
is my conviction that India is a house on fire because its 
manhood is being daily scorched; it is dying of hunger because 
it has no work to buy. food with... Our cities are not India. 
India lives in her seven and half lakhs of villages and the cities 
live upon the villages. They do not bring their wealth from 
other countries... To a people famishing and idle, the only 
acceptable form in which God can dare appear is work and 
promise of food and wages. God created man to work for his 
food, and said that those who ate without work are thieves. 
Eighty per cent of India is compulsory thieves half the year. Is 
it any wonder if India has become one vast prison? Hunger is 
the argument that is driving India to the spinning wheel. The 
call of the spinning wheel is the noblest of all. Because it is 
the call of love... Swaraj has no meaning for the millions if 
they do not know how to employ their enforced idleness... I do 
want growth. I do want self-determination, I do want freedom, 
but I want all these for the soul... A plea for the spinning 
wheel is a plea for recognising the dignity of labour... It was 
our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel from its 
position of dignity. Therefore I consider it a sin to wear foreign 
cloth... On the knowledge of my sin bursting upon me, I must 
consign the foreign garments to the flames and thus purify 
myself... In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame, | 
must refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes they do 
not need instead of giving them work, which they sorely need. 
I will not commit the sin of becoming their patron... Non- 
cooperation is neither with the English nor with the West. Our 
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non-cooperation is with the system the English have 
established, with the material civilisation and its attendant 
greed and exploitation of the weak.” 

Referring to the bird mentioned in the poet’s article Gandhi 
said, “The human bird under the sky gets up weaker than when 
he pretended to retire... The hungry millions ask for one poem- 
invigorating food. They cannot be given it. They must earn it. 
And they can earn only by the sweat of their brow.”... 

Writing in the Modern Review in September 1925 the poet 
strongly criticised the cult of the Charkha; “I am not ashamed- 
though there is every reason to be afraid, - to admit that the 
depths of my mind have not been moved by the charkha 
agitation... I am strongly of the opinion that all intense 
pressure of persuasion brought upon the crowd psychology is 
unhealthy for it... I am afraid of a blind faith on a very large 
scale in the charkha in the country which is so liable to 
succumb to the lure of short-cuts when pointed out by a 
personality about whose moral earnestness they can have no 
doubts... If, today, poverty has come upon our country, we 
should know that the root cause is complexly ramified and it 
dwells within ourselves. For the whole country to fall upon 
only one of its external symptoms with the application of one 
and the same remedy will not serve to fight the demon away... 
If we have to get rid of this poverty, which is visible outside, it 
can only be done by rousing our inward forces of wisdom, of 
fellowship and mutual trust, which make for cooperation... 
Nothing can be more undignified drudgery than that man’s 
knowing should stop dead and his doing go on for ever... The 
charkha is doing harm because of the undue prominence which 
it has.. usurped.” 

Writing in Young India of 5-11-1925 Gandhi replied in a 
less passionate mood. Some excerpts: “Let the public 
understand that the Poet does not deny it’s (the charkha’s) 
economic value... Why should more disagreement with my 
views displease?.. Friends to be friends are not called upon to 
agree even on most points.” Getting a bit poetic himself 
Gandhi continued, “The Poet makes his gopis dance to the tune 
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of his flute. I wander.after my beloved Sita, the Charkha, and 
seek to deliver her from the ten-headed monster from Japan, 
Manchester, Paris etc. The Poet is an inventor; he creates, 
destroys and recreates. I am an explorer and having discovered 
a thing I must cling to it... Thus there is no competition 
between us. But I may say in all humility that we complement 
each other’s activity. ... I have asked no one to abandon his 
calling, but on the contrary to adorm it by giving every day 
only thirty minutes to spinning as sacrifice for the whole 
nation... If the Poet span half an hour daily his poetry would 
gain in richness. For it would then represent the poor man’s 
wants and woes in a more forcible manner than now. The Poet 
thinks that the Charkha is calculated to bring about a deathlike 
sameness in the nation and thus imagining he would shun it if 
he could. The truth is that the Charkha is intended to realise 
the essential and living oneness of interest among Indian 
myriads. .. There is nothing in the Poet’s argument, which I 
cannot endorse and still, maintain my position regarding the 
Charkha®. .” : | 

The Poet seems to have deemed it wise not to continue the 
debate further after this. Retiring into his poet’s corner, he 
wrote the drama “Mukta Dhara’ (The Waterfall) which is a 
great play giving the message of active love and non-violence. 

Later, when Gandhi fasted in the Yeravada prison against the 
Communal Award, before beginning his fast he wrote a moving 
letter to Tagore seeking his blessings for his action. But before 
his letter was dispatched be received a telegram from the Poet 
saying: ‘It is worth sacrificing precious life for the sake of 
India’s unity and her social integrity... Our sorrowing hearts 
will follow your sublime penance with reverence and love.’ 
Going all the way from Santiniketan to Poona he was present 
there when Gandhi broke his fast and sang in his melodious 
voice a song that Gandhi loved: “When the heart is dried and 
parched up, come with your shower of mercy.” 

Swadeshi is a discipline based on the principle of man’s 
duty towards his neighbour. “Swadeshi,’ Gandhi said, as 
reported in the Bombay Chronicle of 9.9.1942, “is that spirit in 
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us which restricts us to the use and service of our immediate 
surrounding to the exclusion of the more remote.” 22 years 
before that he wrote in Young India of 10.3.1920; “My 
definition of Swadeshi is well known. | must not serve my 
distant neighbour at the expense of the nearest.” 

Kruschev, the Soviet Communist leader, had made a very 
interesting remark: ‘One can choose one’s friends,’ he 
remarked, ‘one can also choose one’s enemies, but God alone 
chooses our neighbours for us!’ This remarkable comment is 
particularly interesting because it came from a political leader, 
who probably did not have faith in God. According to this 
comment neighbours are the results of our circumstances, 
circumstances which we do not determine. It is particularly 
under circumstances, which we do not determine that man’s 
humanness or civilness is tested. Gandhi suggested a simple 
way of behaviour that was both practical and idealistic. His 
practice did not clash with his idealism. In this case it meant 
you serve the surroundings immediately around you, but do not 
close the door of service to humanity at large. The definition 
that we quoted above however does mention exclusion of the 
more remote. Gandhi was conscious of that. He had, therefore, 
clarified in an article in Harijan on 26.1.1934 thus: (The votary 
of Swadeshi) “will, as a first duty dedicate himself to the 
service of his immediate neighbours. This involves exclusion 
or even sacrifice of the interest of the rest, but the exclusion or 
the sacrifice would be only in appearance. Pure service of our 
neighbours can never, from its very nature, result in disservice 
to those who are far away but rather the contrary.” Earlier in 
the Young India of 8-7-1926 he had explained: “I believe in the 
truth implicitly that a man can serve his neighbours and 
humanity at the same time, the condition being that the service 
of the neighbours is in no way selfish or exclusive, i.e., does 
not in any way involve the exploitation of any other human 
being. The neighbours will then understand the spirit in which 
such service is given. They will also know that they will be 
expected to give their services to their neighbours. Thus 
considered, it will spread like the proverbial snow-ball 
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gathering strength, in geometrical progression, encircling the 
whole earth. It follows. that Swadeshi is that spirit which 
dictates man to serve his next-door neighbour to the exclusion 
of any other. The condition is that the neighbour thus served 
has, in his turn, to serve his own neighbour. In this sense, 
Swadeshi is never exclusive. It recognises. the scientific 
limitation of human capacity for service.” 

The person who practises Swadeshi considers one’ step 
enough for him or her. He does that on the faith that if. 
Swadeshi is practised by his neighbour it will start again the 
process that can encompass the whoie world. 

In fact Gandhi has not included Swadeshi in -his 
Constructive Programme, but has given it’a place of pride in 
his eleven Ashram vows. That surely indicates what Gandhi 
thought about it. To Gandhi swadeshi was very much a part of 
the code of conduct for the Satyagrahi. His idea was to 
broaden the meaning of the word, and turn it into a social 
value. 

Geographically Swadeshi begins with the individual, and 
broadens into oceanic circles till it transcends national 
boundaries and encompasses the whole world. 

Economically Swadeshi begins with the poorest person in 
the neighbourhood and goes on to serve groups possessing 
more wealth only after the need of the poorest is satisfied. To _ 
a poor Indian his immediate neighbour is the pauper, wherever 
on earth he may be living. | would consider it well in tune with 
the spirit of Swadeshi if a poor Indian were moved by the need 
of a poor African or a Latin American. In the economic sense 
the spirit of Swadeshi would mean the spirit depicted in the 
Biblical parable of Unto this last. Gandhi held it to be sinful to 
refuse to buy hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi manufactured 
by millions of India’s paupers and not to buy foreign cloth 
instead, even if it were superior in quality to Khadi. His 
Swadeshi chiefly centered round Khadi, but his principle of 
Swadeshi in the economic field applied to all decentralised 
industries. He would not have accepted goods by Indian 
industrialists in their factories and mills as against foreign 
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goods. He would have gone in for goods prepared in India’s 
villages, in order to provide employment to _ provide 
employment to India’s millions. To Gandhi Swadeshi was not 
merely a patriotic effort to be forsaken at the first instance if it 
meant some self-denial. 

Gandhi considered Swadeshi as a religtonas discipline to be 
undergone in disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals. Religion in Indian languages is Dharma, which 
also means duty. Swadeshi to Gandhi was man’s first duty 
towards his neighbours. He also urged that Swadeshi was a 
doctrine consistent with the law of humility and love. He 
thought it was arrogant to think of launching out to serve the 
whole world when one was hardly able to serve his village. He, 
therefore, considered it his duty to concentrate on his 
immediate neighbours when discharging his duty. This to 
Gandhi was humility and love. That was the essence of religion 
to Gandhi. 

Politically Swadeshi was. the essence of patriotism to 
Gandhi. In a sense it Was both exclusive and inclusive. It was 
exclusive in the sense that he preferred to serve his countrymen 
. before serving others. It was inclusive in the sense that his 
doctrine of Swadeshi was not of a competitive or antagonistic 
nature. An act of compassion had to begin at home. That was 
according to him the key to a proper practice of ahimsa or 
loves i.e., his religion. 

In the educational field Swadeshi seems to be most natural 
doctrine to be adopted. It is natural for a child to learn from 
the atmosphere in which it grows. The process of his acquiring 
- knowledge may be to go on expanding horizons as you climb 
higher and higher. Both during the British period and since 
then, we have had so called highly reputed schools which not 
only try to impart knowledge in a foreign language, but which 
also consider it prestigious to have the content of knowledge 
which may be alien to the pupils’ surroundings. It is a practice, 
which is, of course, slavish, but it is anti-educational at the 
same time. The golden rule of education is to proceed from the 
khown to the unknown and that is exactly the spirit of 
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Swadeshi. In many of educational institutions today the natural 
doctrine of Swadeshi is denied to the pupils in the medium of 
instruction, the methodology and the content of education. 

Swadeshi is not against internationalism. The only thing it 
tries to point out is.the process of proteeding from the local to 
the global. There was no element of hatred or antagonism in 
the doctrine of Swadeshi. Way back in 1928 Gandhi had 
specifically warned: “Swadeshi which excludes the use of 
everything foreign, no matter how beneficial it may be, and 
irrespective of the fact that it impoverishes nobody, is a narrow 
interpretation of Swadeshi.” (Young India 4-10-1928) He said 
this because Gandhi was conscious that like any other good 
thing even Swadeshi could be: ridden to death if it was made a 
fetish. That was danger that he warned the country to guard 
against. “To reject foreign manufacturers, merely because they 
are foreign”, he warned, “and to go on wasting national time. 
and money in the promotion in one’s country of manufacturers 
for which,. it is not suited would be criminal policy and a 
negation of the Swadeshi spirit.” (Young India 1-11-1928) 

Swadeshi to Gandhi was neither antagonistic nor was it born 
out of a spirit of vengeance. Pure love never seeks revenge. 
The horizons of love can be extended upto infinity. But even if 
the process of extension terminates half-way, there is not a 
moment when it has an element of hatred. Love and hatred do 
not go together. If the spirit of Swadeshi is born out of love 
and compassion for your immediate neighbours it in no sense 
means hatred for those who are not in your immediate vicinity. 
Love that generates hatred, contempt or wrath is no love- it is 
lust. Because it is the nature of lust to possess and of love to 
offer. Hatred, contempt and wrath appear only when the 
craving for possession is the motivation behind an action. 
Gandhi asserted that “Swadeshi is ‘not a gulf of hatred. It is 
doctrine of selfless service that has its roots in the purest 
ahimsa, i.e., love.” (Young India 1-11-1928) 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


GANDHI’S NATIONALISM 


The word nationalism may have both a positive and a 
negative connotation. The positive nationalism strives to build 
a nation which unites various religious, linguistic, casteist or 
ethnic divisions within a country and which never separates or 
puts itself in opposition to the rest of the world. Negative 
nationalism is built on national arrogance and exclusiveness 
and which thrives on the hatred or contempt for other 
countries. You may as well call the first type of nationalism 
non-violent nationalism or even Gandhi's nationalism. The 
second type of narrow, exclusive competitive nationalism may 
be termed as violent nationalism or Hitler’s nationalism. 

Gandhi grew up as a young man when India was getting 
conscious about its dependence. Slavery to others went against 
the very grains of Gandhi. Gandhi cared for nationalism that 
united India into a whole entity. What he saw was an India 
divided into political groups of parts of India, which were 
under British rule and under princely rulers, religious groups 
like Hindus and Muslims, and thousands of castes. There was 
also the division of the classes. While many leaders before 
Gandhi strove to create a force which would be able to fight 
against the British rulers, they were not that much concerned 
about reducing the divisive forces of India and creating a 
‘harmonious nation out of it. While great masses of India 
remained unconcerned even about political independence 
Gandhi was able to create a national urge among the masses in 
India. It was in this sense that he was the father of the nation. 
It was indeed in this sense that the great nationalist leader, 
Subhash Chandra Bose, who differed with Gandhi in his 
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methods of attainment of independence, recognised Gandhi as 
the great uniting force and hence called him the father of the 
nation for the first time. This term later was adopted by the 
parliament of free India. 

Gandhi’s nationalism was never exclusive. “My mission is 
riot merely brotherhood of Indian humanity”, he said in Young 
India on 4.4.1929. “My mission is not merely freedom of India, 
though today it undoubtedly engrosses prictically the whole of 
my time. But through realisation of freedom of India I hope to 
realise and carry on the mission of the brotherhood of man. My 
patriotism is not an exclusive thing. It is all embracing and I 
should reject that patriotism which sought to mount upon the 
distress or the exploitation of other nationalities. The 
conception of my patriotism is nothing if it is not always, in 
every case without exception consistent with the broadest good 
of humanity at large.” 

Gandhi's idea of a positive ee iletit) nationalism grew 
as he himself grew in life. One of the earliest signs of his 
patriotism could be seen in his first experiments with food, 
which, of course he soon mended. The motivation behind his 
first effort to eat meat was neither curiosity nor an urge of the 
palate. He complied with the imploration of a friend to eat 
meat because he thought meat eating would give him physical 
strength to fight the British. The motivation was something 
much larger than personal. 

Inv fact, one can trace the motive of working for a cause 
larger than his own personal desires or needs continuing from 
his childhood through his youthful days to the end of his life. 
When in England he went as a student, he was not satisfied 
with working for his own self. He wrote a guidebook for young 
visitors to England. The first book in his literary career, hardly 
known even by research students, was this little handbook 
which was written entirely for the benefit of those who might 
follow him to visit this unknown part of the world. It contained 
practical information about housing, food, manners, clothes 
etc., written entirely with the desire to help others that may 
face the difficulties that he faced during his first visit. The 
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motivation was to work for others. It was this desire to help 
others, which was at the back of his public activities - a desire 
that tried to broaden his horizons from the individual to the 
immediate neighbourhood, then on to humanity at large. 

In Africa he began with working for those who had 
employed him as a lawyer’s assistant, but even in this case he 
ended up by bringing about amity between Dada Abdullah and 
his cousin who had been engaged in a deadlock of legal suits 
against each other by persuading them to end this stalemate by 
out of court arbitration. But that was only the beginning. No 
longer did Gandhi remain.confined to himself, his family or the 
lawsuits that he was dealing with. He soon became the 
spokesman of the Indian community living in. South Africa. It 
is a fact that when he began his work for the Indian 
community he was not deeply interested about the black South 
Africans. Among the earlier petitions that he drafted on behalf 
of the Indian community one of the complaints that was high 
lighted in the petition papers was the fact that the Indians were 
treated as contemptuously by the white population as the 
‘native’ or ‘barbarian’ black of the country. But although it 
appears that he had not risen at that stage to the height of 
treating all human beings as equal, he never seems to have 
behaved condescendingly with the black community even at 
that stage. On the other hand the main thrust of the petition 
was based on the argument that the unjust laws that 
discriminated against the Asian (particularly the, Indian) 
Community created a breach of harmony between them and the 
European community. The issue though comparatively narrower 
than the larger issue of human brotherhood, was directed 
definitely towards harmony. 

The organisation that he launched and led for 20 years in 
South Africa was named the African Indian Congress, a name 
that bears the witness that even as early as in the 1890s Gandhi 
drew inspiration from the Indian National Congress back at 
home. That was the age of growing nationalism in India and 
even from that distance Gandhi was a keen student of the 
developments at home. While he was a loyal citizen of the 
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British Empire, he did not consider Indian nationalism hostile 
to the empire. When he visited India during his stay in South 
Africa he attended the Congress Session and though he was too 
shy to. make speeches, he did take the initiative to introduce 
sanitation and other activities of voluntary service there with 
Congress Session. He also cultivated a respectful relationship 
with stalwarts like Dadabhai Naoroji and Gokhale and drew 
inspiration from their dedicated service to the country. The first 
decade of the twentieth century was, perhaps, the most_ 
formative of his life, second only in importance perhaps, to the 
first decade of his life. During. those ten or more years in South 
Africa he underwent such a drastic change in his life that could 
be described only as. a metamorphosis. From a shy and 
inexperienced man he grew into a natural leader, from a lawyer 
earning a substantial income and spending it in a manner 
which he thought fitted his station in life, he changed into a 
simple life style, from a white collared advocate he chose to 
live a manual labourer’s life, from a cursory inquirer of 
religious thought he turned into a thorough student of several 
religions and faiths. Perhaps the greatest metamorphosis was in 
his inner life and thought. We can notice the grand 
development in his ‘Indian Home Rule’. Hind Swaraj or Indian 
Home Rule was one of the basic works of Gandhi, a seminal 
book that contains the seeds of most of his thinking about 
various aspects of life. The basic idea about his politics 
contained not only in the strong criticism of the British 
Parliament, which has surprised many critics, but in his phrase 
‘power resides with the people’. It was on this principle that 
Gandhi’s nationalism blossomed. The book was written as a 
result of a lot of heart searching after discussions with 
numerous political leaders, including many Indian ‘rebels’, who 
were spending anxious years in England planning or dreaming 
of Indian independence from British rule. These discussions 
with the Indian leaders appear to have helped him in clearing 
his own ideas about the cause of Indian dependence and the 
nature and content of Indian independence. 
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After leading a victorious struggle for the rights of the 
Indian community in South Africa, when he came back 
ultimately to settle in India, Gokhale, a liberal leader known 
for his integrity, intelligence and character made him a 
suggestion which served as an important point in Gandhi's 
development. Gokhale, whom Gandhi proudly described as his 
political Guru, and who had closely watched Gandhi's 
movement in South Africa and who himself understood and 
admired some of Gandhi's qualities more than anybody else in 
the country, advised Gandhi to travel throughout the country 
for one year and refrain from public speaking. Gandhi not only 
accepted this advice faithfully, but also turned it into an 
epportunity to study the ‘soul of India’. He travelled third 
class, visited a number of places, places of pilgrimage and 
mammoih fairs which brought millions of Indians together, met 
and interviewed many leaders of different political schools and 
Started his Ashram life in India during that year of public 
silence. Later on many political leaders, particularly the 
socialists, marvelled at Gandhi’s capacity to feel the pulse of 
Indian people. They did not necessarily agree with all the 
programmes that Gandhi suggested for obtaining freedom. But 
even when they sharply disagreed with him they acknowledged 
that Gandhi understood the spirit of the Indian masses better 
than anybody else. I believe that there were three main reasons 
behind this ability. One reason was that he had used the year 
1916 to study the heart of India moving among the people, and 
mixing with the masses. The second reason was the fact that 
by the year 1916 Gandhi had understood and imbibed the spirit 
of Indian culture by studying scriptures of all the major 
religions practised in India. The third reason was his deep- 
rooted sympathy for the downtrodden people of India, which 
identified him with the masses. Although he was respected by 
the masses and even adored by them, that respect and adoration 
did not create a gulf between him and the masses. 

Gandhi realised that the only sense of oneness that prevailed 
in India before the British created a political unity here, has 
been the cultural heritage of India. Gandhi's personality soon 
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became a symbol of Indian cultural heritage. Gandhi’s 
nationalism was based on the cultural heritage of India. A 
culture that valued the self-sufficiency of its. seven hundred 
thousand villages, which was based on the firm roots of India’s 
human resources and energy, a heritage which continued 
without a break from several thousand years, which relied on 
the immortality of the soul rather than the adoration of the 
body. Gandhi often talked to the leaders in English and the 
masses in Hindustani. When the Congress leadership accepted 
his programme of non-cooperation, which was accepted by a 
vast majority of the Congressmen, he immediately introduced 
certain changes in the constitution of the congress that turned 
the Congress into a mass organisation. Instead of continuing 
the British tradition of Presidencies to suit their own needs, 
Gandhi advised the Congress to reorganise its units according 
to the linguistic needs of the people, thus easily approaching 
the common man in India. The threefoid programme that 
Gandhi propagated at the beginning of his leadership in India 
also served to prepare the ground of Indian nationalism. The 
programme was to collect ten million rupees in small amounts 
from a large number of people, to enrol members of Congress 
in millions and to start two million spinning wheels. The last 
item of the programme particularly took the ‘Congressmen to 
thousands of villages, and identified them with the poorest. 
This programme turned the Congress into a mass organisation, 
and associated the masses of India with the goal of freedom. 
Gandhi was one of the first leaders to recognise and emphasise 
‘that India lived in its villages. By doing so he wiped out the 
dividing line between the educated few and the illiterate 
millions in India. This gave the country as a whole the sense of 
oneness, which was the basis of healthy nationalism. 

Although the goals of many of the programmes through 
which. Gandhi led the country were universal, the actual 
practice of these was local. This gave his movement a practical — 
base but never let it lose the sight of horizons far beyond the 
local. 
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When establishing his first Ashram in Kocharab in 
Ahmedabad most of his associates were drawn from Gujarat, a 
state in which he was born and brought up. But the circular 
letter that he sent regarding the set of rules for the Ashram, 
was sent all around the country. The country as a whole was 
never lost sight of even when the activity that he started 
happened to be local. It must be mentioned that the Satyagraha 
Ashram near Ahmedabad soon became the hub of all Gandhian 
activities drawing in inmates from every corner of the country 
and often from across the seas. 

While devoting almost his entire time for the service of his 
country Gandhi maintained his contacts, both personal and 
impersonal with the rest of the world, by correspondence and 
by his writings in his journals. Gandhi had already lived in 
England and South Africa before becoming a leader in India 
and he never ceased to continue the friendships that he had 
cultivated in the three continents. As his fame grew he had a 
growing number of friends and admirers in America too. 

‘But he was never in a hurry to visit foreign countries. He 
would not travel without a purpose and was always conscious 
that his experience of non-violent action was the only gift he 
could offer to the rest of the world, if ever he went abroad. But 
even for that he did not consider it necessary to visit places 
outside India. India was his great laboratory of non-violent 
action and he was confident that whatever success he had with 
non-violence at home would speak for his mission to the rest 
of the world. Two or three times he. did think of visiting 
Europe. But that was mainly to acknowledge the friendly and 
pushing invitations of some respected persons. But a number of 
times he politely refused such invitations. Only when political 
work took him to England did he accept the idea of spending a 
few weeks more in Europe in order to meet friends like 
Romain Rolland in Switzerland. 

Truth and non-violence were the essence of his mission. 
These were at the back of his nationalism. India was his 
practising field, but he realised the universality of these 
principles and was confident that if humanity were to survive - 
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and live in harmony the idea of nationalism in which he grew 
as a child had to be constantly broadened until it turned into 
universal brotherhood. 

The exclusive aspect of nationalism based on contempt and 
hatred for other nations and races was something, which 
Gandhi abhorred. Although Gandhi did accept symbols like a 
national flag, and appreciated Jawaharlal Nehru’s description of 
Khadi as the ‘livery of freedom’, he never had anything 
smaller or narrower than the entire humanity at heart. He, of 
course, began his pilgrimage towards his goal of global 
humanism with the service of the immediate neighbour, but the 
pilgrimage never ended there. It went on ever widening and 
ever ascending till he breathed his last. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


GANDHI AND PACIFISM 


Although a firm believer in non-violence, Gandhi was never 
strictly a pacifist in the Western sense of the teri. Throughout 
his life he tried to educate and train his people in non-violence, 
but he had actually participated in two wars and had tried to 
recruit soldiers for a third one. This apparent inconsistency 
needs to be explained in order to understand Gandhi. 

As in every aspect of his life regarding this too his seeming 
inconsistency was due to the fact that Gandhi had an ever- 
growing personality. He cared little for appearing to be 
consistent. What he cared most was. to be true to his 
conscience and to act according to the truth as it appeared to 
him at a particular point. Search for truth alone was the 
consistent line in his life. 

Gandhi organised volunteers corps in the Zulu ‘rebellion’ 
- and the ‘Boer War during his stay in South Africa. As sincere 
as ever he completely devoted himself into these services and 
worked hard, often putting his life at considerable risk. 

During the first World War, which he called the Great War, 
he tried his best to enrol soldiers from his home-state Gujarat, 
although his efforts were hardly successful and just when he 
was hoping to get results he had to abandon his efforts because 
the war came to an end. 

About these efforts Gandhi wrote in Young India of 13-9- 
1928: “Even after introspection during all these years, I feel 
that in the circumstances in which I found myself, | was bound 
to adopt the course I did.” “Being a confirmed war resister,” he 
continues, ““I have never given myself training in the use of 
destructive Weapons in spite of opportunities to take such 
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training. It was perhaps thus that I escaped direct destruction of 
human life. But so long as I lived under a system of 
Government based on force and voluntarily partook of many 
facilities and privileges it created for me, I was bound to help 
that Government to the extent of my ability when it was 
engaged in a war, unless I non-cooperated with the 
Government and renounced to the utmost of my capacity the 
privileges it offered me... On those three occasions, I had no 
thought of. ftcmecRb ean with the British Government. My 
position regarding that Government is totally different today © 
and hence I should not voluntarily participate in its wars and I 
should risk imprisonment and even the gallows if I was forced 
to take up arms or to otherwise take part in its military 
operations.” 

Whatever Gandhi did, he did it while: -heartedly. During the 
two wars in South Africa and also during World War One, he 
considered himself to be a loyal citizen of the British Empire. 
He would -have non-cooperated with these wars had he found 
himself compelled to non-cooperate with either the South 
African or the British Government. As a loyal citizen he 
wanted not to non-cooperate with these governments when they 
were in difficulty, being engaged in war. Although his belief in 
non-violence prevented him from taking direct part in military 
action, he wanted to help these governments the best way he 
could. During 1914-18 he also believed that those who did not 
believe in non-violence should not desist from engaging in 
military action out of cowardice. Cowardice was always worse 
than violence to Gandhi. He, therefore, chose to serve the 
Sough African Government by organising a para-military ‘red- 
cross’ units there and in India he tried; though unsuccessfully 
to recruit soldiers during the war. He did actually cooperate 
with war efforts during these three wars because he did not 
want to sever connection with the society to which -he 
belonged, and did not have any idea of non-cooperation with 
these governments. His position, however, regarding the 
government, changed drastically after 1919. 
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Gandhi's position regarding his stand during the three wars 
mentioned above was. clearly expressed in an article in Young 
India published on 8.3.1928. Here are some excerpts: 

“I did not offer my services because I believed in wars. | 
offered them because | could not avoid participation in it at 
least indirectly... I had no status to resist participation... The 
War certainly did no good to the so-called victors... The 
pacifist resisters who suffered imprisonment certainly served 
the cause of peace... 

If another war was declared tomorrow | could not with my 
present views about the existing Government assist it in any 
shape or form.. 

Rev. B. de Ligt in an open letter to Gandhi raised pe 
about his attitude towards war. In an article published in Young 
India on 9.5.1929 Gandhi made it clear that he was 
uncompromisingly against all war. But he made a distinction 
between the European war resisters and himself. There was one 
vital difference between them. While the European pacifists do 
not represent the exploited nations, he did. He reminded the 
European pacifists that the largest experiment known to history 
in mass non-violence was being tried out by him even as he 
‘seemed to be lending himself for the purpose of war. “For want 
of skill the experiment may fail, but the war resister in Europe 
should strain every nerve to punderstand and appreciate the 
phenomena.” 

“It is part of the plan of non-violence,” Gandhi explained 
further, ““That I should share the feelings of my countrymen if 
I would ever expect to bring them to non-violence. The striking 
fact is that India... is willy nilly driven to the belief that non- 
violence alone will free the masses from the thraldom of 
centuries.” 

After giving expression to his hope that if Indic comes to - 
to her own demonstrably through non-violent means, India will 
never want to carry a vast army. Gandhi visualises thus: “When 
freedom comes, if it ever comes, it will’ have come through a 
gentlemanly understanding with Great Britain.” At the end of 
the article Gandhi throws the following challenge before the 
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pacifists: “Fellow war resisters in the West are participants in 
war even in peace time inasmuch as they pay for the 
preparations that are being made for it and otherwise sustain 
governments whose main occupation is such preparation... 
Again all activity for stopping war must prove fruitless so long 
as the causes of war are not understood and radically dealt 
with. Is not the prime cause of modern wars the inhuman race 
for exploitation of the so called weaker races of the earth?” 
_ It may, however, be commented that Gandhi was not a. 
confirmed war resister as claimed by him in the article referred 
to above, until the end of the First World War. A pacifist 
would not have made the distinction that Gandhi did, i.e., that 
of taking the roll of the killer and the non-killer. A pacifist 
would not have lent his support to any war-effort whatsoever. 
In this sense Gandhi’s war resistance was less total than the 
normal war resisters. 

But in another sense Gandhi’s resistance to war was deeper. 
This is exemplified in an article that he wrote in Young India 
on 9.3.1929: which we have already quoted above in which he 
refers to dealing with causes of war, particularly exploitation. 
This was, perhaps, one of Gandhi’s great contributions to 
pacifist thought. Not only war, but also the causes of war were | 
to be resisted. ae 

When the world was involved in the Second Great War, 
Gandhi was the leader of the Congress, which was then in 
office in the majority of states in India. The Viceroy 
precipitated matters by announcing that India was on the side 
of the Allies, and this he did without consulting the 
representatives of those who were holding officés in several 
states. After long debate with the Viceroy Gandhi was 
convinced that the Colonial mentality of the British 
Government had not changed at all although some autonomy 
was given to the states for the last couple of years. As the 
voices of the representatives were not heard by the British 
Government Gandhi and the Congress advised their 
representatives to step down from their offices, which they 
immediately did. Then ensued a long controversy within the 
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Congress, and with Gandhi as to the policy to be followed by 
the Congress regarding the war. Almost every leader, 
excepting, perhaps, Subhash Chandra Bose was convinced that 
justice was more on the side of the Allies than the Axis 
powers. The majority of the Congress Working Committee 
members were sympathetic toward the democracies of England 
and France, than the dictatorships of Germany and Italy. But 
there was a difference of opinion regarding the stand to be 
taken by the Congress on the war issue. Most of leaders saw 
this as an opportunity to bargain for independence of India, by 
offering full support. including military support, in exchange of 
complete independence at the end of war and more power at 
the centre during the war. Gandhi, however, was of the opinion 
that India should offer fullest moral support to the Allies to it. 
He was not in favour of offering military support, but would 
not object to Indians lending their support if they believed in 
violence. The British Government, however, did not accept 
either Gandhi’s or the Congress Working Committee’s offer. 
They, perhaps, thought that as the colonial rulers they had the 
prerogative to expect Indian participation in the war on their 
side. As Gandhi did not-want to embarrass the government 
while it was engaged in a major “ai. he advised the Congress 
to resort to individual Satyagraha «wet limited issue of freedom 
of expression. 

When the British Government sent Sir Stafford Cripps with 
a proposal, Gandhi was among the first to reject his proposal. 
The Congress however was tempted to continue negotiations 
for some weeks but ultimately it too decided to reject it. Most 
of the other political parties had already rejected it. The result 
of the failure of the Cripps Mission brought about large-scale 
frustration in the country. Some political analysts thought that 
the Congress and the country had lost a great chance of getting 
independence and feared that the country may have to struggle 
for another century or so before getting independence! 

But with Gandhi’s call to the British Government to ‘Quit 
India’ the country recovered from the frustration and very soon 
after that India was charged with enthusiasm to wage one more 
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war against British imperialism. Gandhi was never unaware of 
the detrimental results of a war such as the Second World War. 
On 15-2-1942 he predicted in the Harijan: ‘the end of this war 
will be what happened in the Mahabharata war. The warring 
nations are destroying themselves with such fury and ferocity 
that the end will be mutual exhaustion. The victor will share 
the fate that awaited the surviving Pandavas.’ 

Gandhi’s pacifism was emphatically expressed way back in 
1929. He wrote in Young India on 7.2. ‘29, “It is a (a matter) 
of deep conviction (with me) that war is an unmixed evil. I 
would not yield to any one in my detestation of war.” 

Gandhi who believed that cowardice was worse than 
violence. boldly proclaimed: ‘For Poles to stand valiantly 
against the German hordes, vastly superior in numbers, military 
equipment and strength, was almost non-violence. (Harijan 25- 
8-1940) But he hurried to qualify his statement by saying: 
“You must give its full value to the word ‘almost’. (ibid) 

Gandhi believed that peace would never come until the 
Great Powers courageously decided to disarm themselves. 
Towards the end of World War II Gandhi declared: “I reiterate 
my conviction that there will be no peace for the Allies or the 
World unless they shed their belief in the efficacy of war and 
its accompanying terrible deception and fraud and are 
determined to hammer out real peace based on freedom and 
equality of all races and nations. Exploitation and domination 
of our nation over another can have no place in a world 
striving to put an end to all wars. In such a world only, the 
militarily weaker nations will be free from the fear of 
intimidation or exploitation.” (Bombay Chronicle 18.4.1945.) 

War resistance in the West devotes a lot of its energy to 
consciencious objection and resistance to military service. But 
to Gandhi mere refusal to military service was not enough. He 
considered military service only a symptom of the disease, 
which was deeper. He thought that those who were not on the 
register of military service were equally participating in the 
crime by supporting the state, which was involved in war. He 
was therefore in support of total non-cooperation with the state 
machinery. 
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Gandhi was in favour of disarmament. He had suggested a 
number of times that a free India should disarm herself. In 
1925 he had said: “Like opium production, the world 
manufacture of swords needs to be restricted. The sword is 
probably responsible for more misery in the world than opium. 
(Young India 19-11-1925) 

A few months before the outbreak of World War Il Gandhi 
wrote in an article commenting on a letter by him on the stand 
of the Peace Pledge Union (Britain’s well-known pacifist 
organisation): “The pacifists may not do anything to weaken 
their own governments so as to compel defeat. But for fear of 
so doing they may not miss the only effective chance they have 
of demonstrating their undying faith in the futility of war... 
The democracies must respect the liberty of individual non- 
violent conscience however inconvenient it may be. From that 
respect there will spring hope for the world. This means that 
they put their conscience and truth before their country’s so- 
called interest. For, regard for one’s conscience. if it is really 
such, has never yet injured any legitimate cause or interest. 
Therefore, it comes to this that a pacifist must resist when he 
feels strongly that whether the so-called democracies live or 
die, the tug of war will never end war and that it will only end 
when at the crucial moment a body of pacifists have at any 
cost testified their living faith by suffering, if need be, the 
extreme penalty... (Harijan 15-4-1939) 

Those who complain that Gandhi did not come out 
emphatically against nuclear weapons do so out of ignorance. 
His statement on the subject is well-known. Here are some 
excerpts from it: 

“There have been cataclysmic changes in the world. Do | 
still adhere to my faith in truth and non-violence? Has not the 
atom bomb exploded the faith? Not only has it not done so, but 
also it has clearly demonstrated to me that the twin constitute 
the mightiest force in the world. Before it the atom bomb is of 
no effect. The opposing forces are wholly different in kind, the 
one moral and spiritual, the other physical and material. The 
one is infinitely superior to the other, which by its very nature 
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has an end. The force of the spirit is ever progressive and 
endless. Its full expression makes it unconquerable in the 
world.” Harijan 10-2-1946. A month later he said: ‘Has not the 
atom bomb proved the futility of all violence?” Harijan 10-3- 
1946. In Harijan of 3-8-1947 Gandhi categorically said: “The 
atom bomb has deadened the finest feeling that has sustained 
mankind for ages. There used to be the so-called laws of war, 
which made it tolerable. Now we know the naked truth. War 
knows no laws except that of might. The atom bomb gave an 
empty victory to the allied arms, but it resulted for the time 
being in destroying the soul of Japan. What has happened to 
the soul of the destroying nation is yet too early to see... The 
moral to be legitimately drawn from the supreme tragedy of the 
bomb is that it will not be destroyed by counter-bombs, even as 
violence cannot be by counter-violence. Hatred can be 
overcome only by love. Gandhi regarded the employment of 
the nuclear bomb for the wholesale destruction of men, women _ 
and children as ‘the most diabolical use of science.’ And he 
thought that non-violence was the only thing left in the field. 
Because it was the only thing that the bomb could not destroy! 
He said to himself, ‘Unless now the world adopts non-violence, 
it will spell certain suicide for mankind. Harijan 29-9-1946. 

As Gandhi believed that free India should not have any arms 
he was sometimes asked during the Second World War how 
India could defend itself in case of foreign aggression. The 
question became much more relevant when Japan conquered 
Burma (presently Myanmar) and bombed Calcutta and a couple 
of other places on the Indian coast. Miraben, Gandhi's English 
disciple who went to Orissa to study the situation there wrote 
to Gandhi asking him about his idea of non-violent defence. 
Gandhi’s long letter to Miraben and an interview given to an 
American reporter have been published in detail in Pyarelal’s 
monumental book Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase. Gandhi’s 
idea about national defence in case of aggression could be 
summarised as follows: | 

a. A disarmed India will naturally gain world sympathy. It is 
also likely to have friendly relations with its neighbours. The 
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possibility of a foreign aggression will be rare, 

b. In case there is an aggression on the border, India will 
have an army of non-violent soldiers ready to place themselves 
to block the invading army physically. The non-violent soldiers 
will be prepared to be ‘cannon-fodder’ for the invading army. 
The invaders could enter Indian Territory only by marching 
over the dead bodies of the Indian non-violent army. 

c. In case the invading army advances in spite of the non- 
violent defence, the general population of India will non- 
cooperate completely with the invaders. 

This is how Gandhi explained his scheme to the American 
newspaper: 

“The underlying belief in this philosophy of defence is that 
even a modern Nero is not devoid of a heart... Men can 
slaughter one another for years in the heat of a battle, for them 
it seems to be a case of kill or be killed. But if there is no 
danger of being killed yourself by those you slay, you cannot 
go on killing defenceless and unprotesting people endlessly. 
* You must put down your gun in self-disgust. Thus in the end 
the invader must be beaten.. By the weapons of civil 
disobedience and _ non-violent resistance.” “Practically 
speaking”, Gandhi hoped, “there would be probably no greater 
loss in life than if forcible resistance were offered to the 
invader,” ; 

Peace researchers have given a lot of attention to the 
problem of non-violent defence. They have worked out detailed 
schemes of civilian defence. But most of these schemes have 
been drawn considering some of the principles, which Gandhi 
had in mind when he wrote about non-violent defence. Gandhi 
had the following principles in mind: 

a. The mad race of armament is sure to lead the world to 
suicide. 

b. A country, which has a sizeable number vo! citizens 
willing to voluntarily sacrifice their lives for the defence of 
their country is likely to offer greater resistance than a country, 
defended by paid mercinaries. 
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c. Perhaps the most efficient means of resistance are non- 
violent non-cooperation and civil disobedience. 

According to Gandhi not to believe in the possibility of 
permanent peace was to disbelieve in the Godliness of human 
nature. Methods hereto adopted had failed because complete 
sincerity in peace was lacking on the part of those who had 
striven. Gandhi believed peace was unattained by part 
performance of conditions. If the recognised leaders who had 
control over the engines of destruction would renounce their 
use, with full knowledge of its implications, permanent peace 
could be obtained. This is possible only if the greater powers 
renounced imperialistic design. 

Gandhi was convinced that the root of the evil was want of 
a living faith in a living God. If even one nation, Gandhi 
believed, were unconditionally to perform the supreme act of 
renunciation, many of us would see in our life time visible 
peace established on earth. Young India 22-2-1920. 

During World War II there were those who believed that 
India could attain her independence with the help of countries 
even those who were engaged in war against the Allies. Should 
India accept that help? Gandhi’s answer to that was an 
emphatic ‘no’. He believed that we must find our own inner 
strength, otherwise we must fail. Any structure Gandhi argued 
built with outside help must of necessity be weak. India must 
win her future alone. (Pyarelal: Last Phase Vol. II 814). . 

Gandhi considered a pacifist to be a true Satyagrahi, and 
therefore he believed that like a true Satyagrahi, a pacifist’s 
life-style will be modelled on truth and non-violence. Gandhi’s 
pacifism began at home. He was ever vigilant to struggle 
against the ‘enemies’ within, untruth, hatred, the desire to 
exploit and violence. From the pacifists from the West his 
expectation was that they would live their lives in strict accord 
with the Sermon on the Mount, and if they did so, Gandhi 
expected them to find that there was much to give up and 
much to remodel. The greatest thing that the pacifists had to 
deny, according to Gandhi was the fruit of imperialism. 
(Harijan 15-4-39) 
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Gandhi's pacifism did not only leave him with consciencious 
objection to war and war efforts, but also to lead his country in 
a non-violent struggle against imperialism. He dreamt of a non- 
violent defence against foreign aggression too, but history 
prevented him from developing that defence in his country. 
Gandhi’s pacifism led him also to fight against violence in his 
own society, and he laid down his life for that. 

Some of Gandhi's correspondents tried to understand his 
reaction to some leading pacifists in England changing their 
position regarding war and taking sides with the Allies during 
World War II. The argument of the pacifists was as follows: “It 
seems merely ‘wishful thinking’ to act as though we had a 
power which in fact we have not and for which we have 
neither trained nor disciplined ourselves in the past.. I would 
rather.. do what I can in defence of principles, which I believe 
both rights in themselves and of enormous importance to the 
future of human race, than stand aside, and do nothing. It is 
doing nothing that is the worst expedient of all.” (Quoted from 
Dr. Maude Royden’s article in the Survey Graphic of 
December in Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi Vol. 
LXXXV p. 394) 

Here are a few extracts from Gandhi's lengthy response to 
this correspondent: “I suggest that with the knowledge of 
defect no time should be lost in seeking to remove it. That by 
itself is doing not only something but the right thing. To deny 
one’s faith by contrary practice is surely the worst thing one 


~ can do. 


And I am not sure that ‘doing’ nothing is the worst 
expedient of all. In sceptic treatment, for instance, doing 
nothing is not only expedient it is obligatory. 

There is no cause for despondency much less for denial of 
one’s faith at the crucial moment. Why should not British 
pacifists stand aside and remodel their life in entirely? They 
might be unable to bring about peace outright, but they would 
lay a solid foundation for it and give the surest test of their 
faith. When, in the face of an upheaval such as we are 
witnessing, there are only a few individuals of immovable 
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faith, they have to live up to their faith even though they may 
produce no visible effect on the course of events... Their 
staunchness is bound to attract sceptics... 

And now that the enemy is at the gates of India I am 
advising my countrymen that the same course of action (as he 
suggested in his article entitled “To Every Briton”). My advice 
may or may not be accepted by my countrymen. I would 
remain unmoved.” 

At the end of his article Gandhi suggests to Dr. Royden: “It 
is never too late to mend. She and her fellow pacifists,..should 
take heart and like, Deter, repent of the momentary loss of 
faith in non-violence with renewed vigour. Their return will 
mean no material loss to the war effort but will mean a great 
deal to the anti-war effort which is bound to succeed sooner or 
later, if man is to live as man and not become a two-footed 
brute.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE SPIRITUAL POLITICIAN 


When my father expired in the Aga Khan Palace prison with 
his head in Gandhi's lap, Gandhi sent us, the members of his 
family a telegram which attributed two epithets to him: 
‘Mahadev died, the death of a Yogi and a patriot’. Both the 
epithets were equally, if not more, applicable to Gandhi 
himself. His patriotism led him on a path, which ultimately 
enshrined him as the Father of the Nation. But his approach to 
patriotism was that of a Yogi. He had accepted the path of 
politics because he simply could not avoid doing so. “If I am 
to take part in politics,” he said in 1920 in Young India of May 
12, “it is only because politics encircles us today like the coil 
of a snake from which one cannot get out, no matter how much 
one tries. I wish therefore to wrestle with the snake, as I have 
been doing, with more or less success, consciously since 1894, 
unconsciously, as I have now discovered, ever since reaching 
the years of discretion.” But one must never forget that his 
journey into politics was basically inspired by his aspiration to 
attain moksha or salvation. His moksha was not the goal or 
ideal of an individual. Salvation was a social goal for him. 

When Gandhi was accused by his critics as practising 
diplomacy, he confounded them by saying that truth was his 
only diplomacy. 

It is against this background that we should consider 
Gandhi's role as a strategist. He did more than once prove 
himself to be a master strategist, but that strategy was born out 
of his quest for truth, He could not think of life in 
compartments. When he was acting politically he was not 
ucting as a solely political being. In every political act of his 
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he was guided by his spirituality. 

Gandhi had been inspired to be an instrument or apparatus 
of politics from his ‘political guru’. Gokhale, who had 
expressed the desire that member of his Servants of India 
Society, who were more or less like his followers or disciples, 
try to spiritualise politics. “Mr. Gokhale taught me,” Gandhi 
said while unveiling his portrait soon after his death, as 
reported in Modern Review “to spiritualise the political life of 
the country and the political institutions of the country. He 
inspired my life and is still inspiring it, and in that I wish to 
purify myself and spiritualise myself, I have dedicated myself 
to that ideal.”” (Modern Review May 1915) 

The definition of Yoga according to Gita is a work 
accomplished efficiently. When Gandhi decided to work for 
spiritualising the political life of India he did it with all the 
efficiency at his command. 

The climate in which he entered politics was full of urgency. 
The Rwolatt Bill, the Punjab carnage, topped by the Jalianwala 
Bagh massacre and the Khilafat injustice had created a critical 
situation that needed to be urgently responded to. The 
Nationalists, known more as the Extremists, could give vent to 
the anger of the public. The Liberals called the ‘Moderates’, by 
their rivals, would pray, plead and petition for a change, but 
none of these had an answer to the situation, which could be 
put into action. Gandhi stood in a position of double 
advantage. He had arrived with a reputation of having 
successfully led an action programme in South Africa, and 
soon upon arrival in India he had embarked upon three 
ventures among the peasants in Champaran and Kheda and 
among the mill workers of Ahmedabad, which had greatly 
enhanced his prestige as a man of action. His one-year of silent 
journeys in different parts of the country had enabled him to 
feel the pulse of India. His ascetic life and the simple life-style 
of his Ashram already earned him the respect of the public. 
The country was forcibly disarmed long ago by the British rule 
and isolated cases of -stray violence had not produced any 
tangible results although they had been the subjects of general 
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sympathy. So Gandhi's entry into Indian politics was almost 
like filling up a gap that was created by historical 
circumstances. The programmes that he advanced like non- 
cooperation and boycott, the tools that he employed, like hurtal 
and public fasting. were unknown in political field, though not 
entirely unknown in industrial or religious fields. As a leader 
he was soon found out to be one whose speech would follow 
his action rather than precede it. 

In a meeting of Muslims who were irritated and angry 
because of Khilafat problem, Gandhi first talked about 
renouncing some of the titles and honours bestowed upon them 
by the British, as a measure of their disapproval of the broken 
promise to Muslims of India. Soon he found them to be 
listening to him, questioning him about the efficacy of his 
programme, but willing to try it out for want of any other 
programme. People were just sick of passing resolutions and 
making angry or moderate speeches. Gandhi fitted the bill. On 
April 6, 1919 they found him fasting with thousands of others, 
and also selling banned literature in open streets. They found 
that there was no gap between his thought, word and deed. 
There was one characteristic, which made him special, though 
at times inconvenient among the politicians. He could 
admonish or rebuke his followers, also chide them on 
occasions. But he could also mystify colleagues and followers 
alike by taking the blame on his head in case of a mistake, and 
sometimes chose to inflict a punishment upon himself by 
calling the mistake a ‘Himalayan blunder’ and deciding to go 
on a fast on that issue! But his sincerity and integrity would 
scarcely be doubted and almost after every penitent act like a 
‘fast for self-purification’, he would come out higher in the 
esteem of the public. 

Non-cooperation was the movement with which Gandhi 
entered the national political arena to join issues with the 
mightiest empire in the world. He was the only person who 
provided some meuns of dealing with the British rulers. The 
way to deal with them ‘was to withdraw all dealings with them, 
he taught the country. The class that was most impressed by 
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this weapon was that of the students. Young men left their 
colleges to join the non-cooperation movement. Lawyers, 
including some leaders of national repute left their courts, 
elected representatives non-cooperated with their assemblies 
and councils; title-holders renounced their titles. The non- 
cooperation movement was able to stir the middle class of the 
country. Joining hands with the Ali brothers Gandhi toured 
through the length and breadth of the country. Hindus and 
Muslims came together as they had never done before in 
history. Non-cooperation naturally led to civil disobedience. 
‘Respectable’ persons courted arrest for the first time in the 
annals of the freedom movement on a large scale. Never before 
had there been such large-scale awakening as in 1919-21. 
Gandhi began by winning over some of the more prominent 
dissenters in the Congress. There was vociferous dissent 
particularly from Bengal and Maharashtra. Gandhi got the 
resolution on non-cooperation passed in the hearts of these 
provinces in the Calcutta and Nagpur sessions of the Congress. 
In Nagpur Session the resolution proposing the programme of 
non-cooperation was moved by C.R.Das, who had brought a 
formidable battalion of delegates from Bengal to oppose it. The 
resolution was seconded by Lala Lajpat Ray, another leader 
who had his differences with the idea of non-cooperation. 
C.R.Das and Motilal Nehru not only supported the move, but 
also courted arrest to implement it. Gandhi carried practically 
the whole of the Congress with him. The younger generation 
among the Congress leadership was too keen to start civil 
disobedience movement. Gandhi was conscious about it. The 
Congress had passed a resolution to resort to civil disobedience 
by refusing to pay taxes in Bardoli. Gandhi had gone to 
Bardoli to ascertain how the people there were ready for the 
civil disobedience movement. {t was there that he read casually 
in a newspaper about a violent incidence in Chouri Chowra, 
where an angry mob had burnt to death a few police constables 
who had previously resorted to unprovoked violence on the 
villagers. Previously there had been two other instances of mob 
violence in Bombay and Madras. Gandhi saw these as 
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unpreparedness of the people for a non-violent movement. He 
convened a meeting of the Congress Working Committee and 
put all his weight on them to resolve to suspend the movement. 
He himself went on a fast for five days. The country was 
stunned. Here was a leader who would publicly confess his 
own failure and withdraw a movement when the other leaders 
thought that that was the time to resort to adapt stronger 
measures. Many of the leaders who were in jail were also 
baffled. But they were disciplined enough to accept the 
decision of the members of the Working Committee who were 
free. Some leaders who were outside were so cross with 
Gandhi’s decision, that they even made public statements 
denouncing the decision of suspending the movement. The 
Government took this confusion as an opportunity to pounce 
upon Gandhi. Charging him of sedition for writing three 
articles in young India, he was sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment by a judge in Ahmedabad. The onus of 
continuing the struggle was left on the government. 

It may be questioned whether Gandhi was right in 
suspending the movement because of some incident in a remote 
corner of the country. As a spiritual person believing in purity 
of means he suspended the movement because he took upon 
himself the ‘sin’ committed at Chouri Chowra. As a political 
person he was able to assess from the three instances of 
Bombay, Madras and Chouri Chowra that the country was not 
yet ready to launch a nation-wide civil disobedience movement. 
For Gandhi the decision was taken intuitively, but his 
personality had developed to such a height that his self 
synchronised with the political situation of the country. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who along with his father Motilal had 
disapproved of Gandhi’s step of suspension, later on when he 
wrote his autobiography realised that after all Gandhi was right 
as a Strategist too. ‘Cracks’ were already noticed, within the 
movement, according to Jawaharlal by that time. There was 
hardly any discipline and order left in the movement. Most of 
the leaders were in prisons and the general public had had no 
training of working independently on its own. According to his 
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assessment the suspension was an act of stopping the rot from 
the movement and building it afresh. 

While Gandhi was in jail the movement split into two. The 
older leadership, like Motilal Nehru, C.R.Das etc. by and large 
wanted to revive the parliamentary programme by re-entering 
the Council. The younger leaders like Jawaharlal and 
Vallabhbhai Patel were keen to continue the non-cooperation 
movement. The split had become so serious that the ‘pro- 
changers’ were supporting council-entry by forming a new 
group called the ‘Swaraj Party’. The ‘no-changers’ were quite 
vociferous in denouncing the old leadership. When Gandhi was 
released in 1924, much earlier than the completion of his term 
of conviction, because of an operation of appendicitis 
performed urgently while he was still a prisoner, it did not take 
him long to assess the national situation. It appeared that the 
resistance was over and the spirit of the Congress had 
exhausted. The top leadership was showing signs of 
indiscipline- by openly criticising the programme of non- 
cooperation, which the Congress had not revised formally. 
Gandhi saw that some of his best young colleagues like 
Jawaharlal, Vallabhabhai, Rajaji, Mahadev Desai, Jamnalal 
Bajaj of the ‘no-changers’ school were pitched against the 
veteran respectable leaders like Motilal Nehru, C.R.Das, 
Vitthalbhai Patel and Vijayaraghavachari. Although Gandhi’s 
own sympathies were with the no-changers, he did not want 
the Congress to split into two. He therefore suggested a 
compromise by allowing the Swarjists to fight the elections and 
advised the no-changers to stick to the constructive programme. 
The Congress succeeded in the Central Assembly elections and 
constructive work went deeper into the interior parts of the 
country and spread across the length and breadth of it. 

Again Gandhi proved to be a mature political leader when 
controversy ranged over the aim of the Congress in December 
1928 between the young radicals like Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhash Chandra Bose who wanted the Congress to move 
towards complete independence without delay and _ stalwarts 
like Motilal Nehru and Das who thought that the goal of 
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‘Dominion Status’ was something which could be expected to 
be granted by the government. Gandhi gave the older 
leadership a trial for a year while asking the younger 
leadership to prepare for a movement for complete 
‘independence. He moved a resolution at the Calcutta Congress 
in favour of Independence if Dominion Status was not granted 
by the end of 1929. That decision not only kept the two 
factions together, but also gave him a whole year for 
preparation. 

One of Gandhi’s biggest tests as a spiritual politician took 
place by the end of the year 1929. He sensed violence in the 
atmosphere. A tense atmosphere prevailed by the end of the 
year. Hope was raised by the signing of a report of the 
(Motilal) Nehru Committee by leaders of various political 
parties. People expected to gain certain concessions from the 
government in the direction of ‘Dominion Status’. For a while 
these hopes were propped by the statements of some 
representatives of the government, who perhaps, wanted to lure 
some of the national leaders to attend the First Round Table 
Conference in London. But when Gandhi met the Viceroy 
along with other leaders he found the Viceroy talking about 
issues other than Dominion Status. When Gandhi asked him 
Straight away about Dominion Status, the Viceroy was 
unwilling to be committed about it. The hopes of the elder 
leaders were dashed to pieces. All that remained was the 
preparation for a fight for Complete Independence. At Lahore 
on the bank of the river Ravi, Congress passed the resolution 
on Complete Independence moved by Gandhi himself. Since 
Gandhi was the only person who could offer a weapon to 
overthrow the yoke of dependency to an unarmed nation, he 
was given full authority to lead the nation-wide movement for 
Complete Independence. The atmosphere was seathing with 
anger and indicating signs of covert violence, as in the case of 
Kakorie conspiracy case and that of Bhagat Singh hurling a 
bomb in the Central Assembly. Gandhi's genius as a spiritual 
politician was coming to an acid test. He knew that there was 
danger in civil disobedience because it was still only a partially 
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tried method and it was to be tried in an atmosphere 
surcharged with violence. “When tyranny is rampant,” he said, 
“much rage is generated among the victims. It remains latent 
because of their weakness and bursts in all its fury on the 
slightest pretext. Civil Disobedience is a sovereign method of 
transmuting this undisciplined life-destroying latent energy into 
disciplined, life saving energy whose use ensures absolute 
success. The attendant risk is nothing compared to the result 
promised.” (Young India 27.3.1930) 

When given the sovereign authority to lead the national 
movement by the Congress Session at Lahore, he like an able 
general organised the battle in his own time and on the ground 
of his own choice. For choosing these he depended on God’s 
guidance. For some days after the decision was taken at Lahore 
he meditated and prayed. He had already laid bare the evils of 
the British Raj in the pledge prepared for the Independence 
Day, which he had drafted himself. The pledge was to be taken 
publicly at meetings on the 26th of January. In February in a 
letter to the Viceroy he enumerated eleven points which, if 
satisfied, could be considered to be ground for discussing the 
further details of independence. The eleven points were 
practical steps, mainly to relieve the country from the 
economic burden of slavery. On the Viceroy’s rejection even to 
give a thought to these points, Gandhi wrote: ‘On bended 
knees I begged for bread and he gave me stone instead.’ 

One year of civil disobedience beginning with the famous 
salt march to Dandi provided another opportunity to test his 
ability as a spiritual politician. The salt march electrified the 
country. The movement spread throughout the country. 
Exemplary non-violence was exhibited generally in the whole 
country, but particularly in the Northwest Frontier Province and 
Gujarat. But such mass movements cannot go on indefinitely. 
Jails were packed with satyagrahis and a number of make-shift 
new prisons had to be erected to accommodate the waves of 
Satyagrahis that were rushing in. But there were also signs of 
fatigue at the fag end of the year. Satyagrahis coming out of 
prisons began to think twice before courting arrest once again. 
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Paying of fines, or as an alternative, welcoming added terms of 
imprisonment sometimes proved to be too much for them. The 
near and dear ones of the Satyagrahis often suffered more than 
the Satyagrahis who courted arrest. On the other hand the 
government machinery was also squeaking. The police 
constables were tried of arresting fresh Satyagrahis, the judges 
tired of trying them in the courts; the jail officers were tired of 
running the prisons. There seemed to be no other business 
excepting dealing with the civil disobedience movement. 

The first overture of mediation came from the authorities. 
They not only released Gandhi, but also members of the 
Congress Working Committee for Gandhi to consult with. 
Gandhi was politically shrewd enough to realise that this offer 
of peace was by itself a triumph. Winston Churchill’s irritation 
to see ‘this half-naked fakir mounting the steps of the 
representative of His Highness’s Government’ was well 
justified. For like an astute general he understood that the 
government was retreating in this battle. 

In negotiating the truce, during the Gandhi-Irwin talks of 
1930 the combination of Gandhi's religious qualities and his 
political acumen were working simultaneously. Some of the 
political observers as well as his colleagues in the Congress 
Working Committee thought Gandhi was too liberal in the 
negotiations. They missed the point that Gandhi had already 
won the war before joining the battle insofar as the 
representative of the mighty empire had stooped to talk on 
equal terms with the half-clad representative of the 300 million 
Indians. 

At the Round Table Conference, Gandhi excelled as a 
political leader with moral and spiritual roots. He often had to 
fight single-handed. The fight was against some of the wiliest 
diplomats. The company in which he had to work was 
carefully chosen by the government from every conceivable 
shade of opinion in India that would differ regarding the 
demand for independence. The media were busy depicting him 
in as ridiculous a way as they could possibly imagine. He was 
a daily subject for cartoons. The moment he led had already 
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affected the British interests economically. In such a 
background Gandhi played his game of diplomacy of truth. His 
simple acts worked more powerfully than the speeches of his 
adversaries. He chose to live in the poor quarters of the 
London City. He lived a simple life and mixed freely with 
common people. He also sought to meet those interests which 
the Indian independence movement had jeopardised. The 
British Government was reluctant to take him to Manchester 
where the spinning and weaving industries had suffered a 
setback because of boycott of foreign clothes in India. They 
were afraid some of the labourers thus unemployed might turn 
violent on him causing problems of security for the 
government. But Gandhi was too willing to go and meet the 
labourers and explain to them that he too represented spinners 
and weavers in India. When finally he went there his was a 
triumphant visit. He mixed among the crowds, greeted them 
heartily, gave speeches and answered all questions. When he 
came back to London he had not only been able to expound his 
own position but win the hearts of quite a few. Mahadev Desai 
reported in his diary of a case where a mill hand said: ‘I am 
one of the unemployed, but if I was in India I would say the 
same thing that Mr. Gandhi is saying.’ Another one said: 
‘something good cannot but come out of this.’ And, if nothing 
good, no evil can come out, and goodwill certainly is the 
immediate result. We understand each other now. It is a 
privilege to have seen Mr. Gandhi, a mighty force thrown up 
by the awakening East.’ 

He visited the Eaton Public School, the nursery of the 
empire-builders, where the sons of upper middle class learnt 
how to bear a man’s part in subduing the earth, ruling its wild 
folks and building the Empire’, to use the words of Rev. 
Papillon. “I am anxious to enter your hearts,’ Gandhi said, 
whilst your character is still being moulded and, whilst it is 
easy yet to enter your hearts, I should place before you certain 
facts as opposed to the false history traditionally imparted on 
you. Among high officials I find ignorance, meaning not 
absence of knowledge but knowledge based on false data...” 
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Gandhi publicly expressed his desire to meet Winston 
Churchill who thought it wise not to meet him. Churchill's son, 
however, met Gandhi and asked him a very pertinent question: 
What would he do if the present negotiations failed to produce 
any concrete result. Gandhi's reply was terse, ‘Satyagraha’, but 
he succinctly added, ‘with preparedness to suffer much more 
hardships than last time.’ In Conferences Gandhi was quite 
polite, but frank. He did not go to London with a lot of hope 
_and frankly did not succeed in his mission to persuade the 
government to make India their partners by giving her freedom. 
The message that he sent home from Aden on his return 
journey clearly bears out his character: ‘Empty-handed do | 
return, but I have not soiled my hands.” — 

When Gandhi arrived in India the government had already 
broken the Gandhi-Irvin pact. In fact that had broken the terms 
almost since the day the pact was signed. But before Gandhi 
arrived in Bombay the government arrested Nehru and Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan on their way to attending the Congress 
Working Committee. Gandhi just could not take the challenge 
lying down. Massive Civil disobedience was once again 
resumed and Gandhi soon found himself as a guest of the Jail 
Authorities of the Bombay Presidency. After his release Gandhi 
pledged not to set his foot in the Sabarmati Ashram till 
independence was achieved. In Gandhi’s method, self-sacrifice 
was the best method of communication with the adversary. 

In 1934 Gandhi withdrew the movement by restricting it to 
himself. Some of his political followers did not believe in the 
reason given for the suspension of the movement: self- 
purification. But those who understood Gandhi well enough 
knew that he could share the sins of the whole country as his 
own. The behaviour of some of the political prisoners in jails 
had not been strictly according to the norms set up by the 
Mahatma. Gandhi had unflinching faith in non-violence. 
Whenever some of the non-violent campaigns failed to bring 
forth-expected results, Gandhi believed that the fault was 
somewhere with him, rather than with non-violence. When it 
became unbearable he would even undergo a fast for self- 
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purification. Limiting the civil disobedience movement to him 
was in a sense an act of purifying the movement. But at the 
same time it was a very timely act from the strategic point of 
view. The country needed a little respite after almost four years 
of jail going and various other sufferings. 

Gandhi who was released on health grounds before his term 
of conviction had ‘ompleted, considered himself to be 
voluntarily a political prisoner. He, therefore, decided not to 
engage in any political activity including giving guidance or 
advice on matters dealing with politics. But he could very well 
take up the cause of the untouchables. He had already taken up 
the cause while he was in prison. In November 1934 he 
decided to go on tour for the cause of the ‘Harijans’. 

Even when Gandhi was on a tour for the removal of 
untouchability, the governments of all the states that he visited 
were alert about his movements. Daily intelligence reports 
were collected. The officers trying to please the authorities in 
Delhi and London as a rule reported that though his meetings 
were attended by large masses almost everywhere he went, his 
message of removal of untouchability did not generate 
enthusiastic response from the people and the amounts that he 
collected for the Harijans was paltry. 

Gandhi considered this period between 1934 and 1936 as the 
time for digging in. He did so by concentrating on the 
constructive work, particularly on removal of untouchability, 
and furtherance of village industries. He had already launched 
the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh and the All India Village 
Industries Association by that time. In 1936 he settled in a 
village, Segaon near Wardha, which later on was renamed 
Sevagram. While he had buried himself in constructive work, 
he was far from being sluggish about the political situation. So 
when the government introduced some political reforms he 
_advised the Congress to accept them. The person who had 
during the non-cooperation days declared it a sin to go into 
councils declared that the parliamentary programme had come 
to say. 
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The result of the elections was a proof of Gandhi's 
assessment of the political situation. Though the elections were 
not conducted on the basis of adult franchise, and they were 
negatively influenced by communal considerations, the 
Congress swept the polls in a majority of the states. Then 
again when the question of acceptance of office came, Gandhi 
after prolonged discussions with the Viceroy advised the 
Congress to accept office when the viceroy gave a verbal 
‘gentleman’s agreement’ that Governors in the provinces, 
though constitutionally remaining the heads of the states, 
would not interfere in the day to day affairs of the state. Faith 
here had won over suspicion. Some of the politicians including 
the socialists in the Congress had doubts regarding the ultimate 
power resting with the Governors, and they had ample reasons 
behind their doubts. It was not very long ago that they had 
been witnesses to the breach by British officers of a number of 
clauses of the Gandhi-Irvin pact. But Gandhi had faith not only 
on the adversary, but on his own weapon of Satyagraha and 
also on the people who he was sure could be depended upon to 
rise against injustice at the right occasion. The Congress 
accepted office in a majority of provinces in India with the 
‘High Command’ remaining outside to guide the ministries. 
The Congress on assuming office had a mixed experience, and 
more often than it -would have liked, the ministers in the 
provinces had to be guided and sometimes directed by the 
Congress Parliamentary Board. Gandhi was often consulted, 
but most of the dirty job of dealing with intra-party disputes 
was done by the Parliamentary Board, particularly by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. There were occasions, however, when the 
charges of injustice were launched against the Sardar himself. 
On such occasions Gandhi’s was the extra-parliamentary, 
supreme moral authority. Gandhi could not always find time to 
go into details. He would probably leave the matter to 
arbitration, and as far as I can remember. Sardar, who was 
always ready for arbitration, came out clean in the cases he 
was charged with injustice. 
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When the World War II broke out, the Viceroy declared 
arbitrarily that India was on the side of the Allies, without 
caring to consult the ministries in the provinces. The Congress 
ordered all its ministers to tender their resignations. On the 
issue of participation in the war, however, there were 
differences even among the High Command. Gandhi was 
willing to give unconditional moral support to the Allies, some 
members of the High Command wanted to bargain for political 
freedom over this issue, and they would be willing to support 
the war efforts by men, arms and money. The British 
Government fighting loosing battles on the European front at 
that stage was in no mood to discuss any of the terms. Gandhi 
and the Congress did not want to hamper war effort made by 
Indians who recognised its justice. But they said that those 
who felt otherwise should be allowed to express their own 
opinion on the issue. As the government would not accept 
Gandhi’s position Gandhi induced the Congress to resort to 
individual Satyagraha to vindicate the right of free speech. The 
individual Satyagraha had considerable success. Thousands 
volunteered to join the Satyagraha and court arrest. 

It was Gandhi who rejected the Stafford Cripps proposal 
outright when he saw it for the first time. Representatives of 
various parties discussed them for days together. The Congress 
was the last to reject it. There was such a humdrum created 
about the Cripps proposal before his arrival in Delhi that it had 
created a lot of expectations about it. The unanimous rejection 
of the proposal and absence of alternative proposals gave way 
to frustration. Some even thought that an opportunity to gain 
certain advantages owing to the continuing losses of the Allied 
forces in the war was lost for years and years to come. Gandhi 
would reject it without any hesitation because he would not 
compromise on matters of principle. The politicians took time 
to reject it because they were tempted to gain something out of 
the bargain. 

War was knocking at the doors of India when the Japanese 
were marching across Burma. The Allied forces were 
positioning themselves on the frontiers of India. War efforts in 
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India by the Indian government had come to a climax. Gandhi 
was more and more convinced that only a free India could 
muster the voluntary support of the people in favour of the 
Allies, and only a free Indian army could resist the Japanese 
invaders. If the British continued to reign as they did, 
particularly during those months they would be harming their 
own cause. After the fall of Singapore, Gandhi felt that 
occupation of India by the Japanese would mean the end of 
China and also perhaps Russia. India did not want to be 
instrumental in the defeat of China and Russia. Out of that 
agony, coupled with the frustration after the Cirpps Mission, 
along with the daily news of mis-behaviour of Tommies of the 
allied forces with the civilian population in India was born the 
‘Quit India’ call. Once again Gandhi had given voice to the 
whole country’s emotions and passions. Gandhi also felt that at 
this critical juncture, if the Congress could not provide the 
lead, it would not only ring its own death-knell, but would also 
retard the freedom movement permanently. The Congress 
leadership was wavering. But Gandhi was able to convince it 
that even if the Quit India call would mean disappearance from 
the fight for freedom, it would be better for it to fall fighting 
than allow itself to be self-defeated by inaction at such a 
critical point of history. Acharya Kripalani has rightly 
remarked: “It was no easy task to convince all the members of 
the Working Committee.” But he (Gandhi) was so convinced of 
the rightness of his step that he was prepared to stand alone 
and start the Quit India movement with those who believed in 
it and in him, rather than abandon the idea of resistance. 
However this contingency did not arise...By taking action at 
the psychologicah moment he convinced England that India was 
ready to stake her all on her independence and that in future it 
would not be possible to keep a revolutionary and insurgent 
India in slavery by mere forces of arms and repression.” 
(Gandhi the Statesman pp. 55-56) 

What I have been trying to do in this chapter is to point out 
how in Gandhi's personality the politician and the saint 
emerged as one: He was also conscious that non-violence was a 
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creed to him, not to the Congress. “Ahimsa with me is a creed, 
the breath of my life, but it is never as a creed that I placed it 
before India or for that matter of fact before anyone, except in 
casual, informal talks. I placed it before the Congress as a 
political method to be employed for the solution of political 
questions. It may be a novel method, but does not on that 
account lose its political character.. As a political method, it 
can always be changed, modified, altered or given up in 
preference to another...If I have carried the Congress with me 
all these years, it is in my capacity as a politician, it is hardly 
fair to describe my method as religious because it is new.” 
(AIICC 1942. As quoted in J.D. Sethi’s Gandhi Today p.22) 

It is true that he was aware of the politician in him working 
more effectively on the Congress than Gandhi the saint. But in 
him the two could not be separated. It is true that during his 
last phase Gandhi the politician was losing his hold over his 
Congress colleagues. But he, however, could not abandon the 
saint in him. The Congress abandoned his method because it 
was too saintly for them. Fifty years after his death history 
appears to prove that it would have been much wiser not to 
have abandoned his method, which was an inseparable method 
of politics and spirituality. 

Gandhi’s advice to a fellow-seeker given five months before 
his death appears to be all the more relevant today: “I wiil give 
you a talisman. Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply the foilowing test. Recall 
the face of the poorest and the weakest man whom you may 
have seen, and ask yourself if the step you contemplate is 
going to be of any use to him. Will he gain anything by it? 
Will it restore him to a control over his own life and destiny? 
In other words, will it lead to swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions? 

Then you will find your doubts and yourself meiting away.” 
(From a facsimile: Mahatma Vol. VIII p.89) 
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6 “a book is neither my story nor 
Gandhi’s. It is an attempt to disclose how | 
discovered Gandhi, not only during my years 
of living with him, but also through his 
writings and particularly through my work 
after Gandhi's death. 

“Gandhi was a friend of mine when I 
was child in his Ashram. He turned into a 
philosopher and guide as I grew up. As the 
lotus blooms with the rays of the sun, L. 
blossomed under Gandhi’s care and love. His 
force has been much more subtle and 
salubrious after his passing away. 

“Growing up with Gandhi, has been a 
matter of great joy to me. More than two third 
of the population of India today was born after 
Gandhi’s death. Time and time again, I 
encounter people who ask: ‘Did you see 
Gandhi? What was he like?’ I particularly 
remember an Arab girl of thirteen living in 
Israel who was intensely keen to know about 
Gandhi. Joy shared is joy multiplied. My 
motivation to write this book comes from the 
fact that I want to share the joy that I had for 
the first score of years in my life with the 
younger generation throughout the world. But I 
would also like my joy-sharers to study 
Gandhian thought, his method of work and 
some of the solutions that he had offered 
to problems which we face even a y) 


(From Pre-text by the author) 
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